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Sliding Down the Banister 
of LIFE 


will be undiluted joy if you 





























are In proper trim. 















































But you can 
never be sure of 
that unless your 
feet are shod in Good- 
year Welts. 

The leading manufac- 
turers in the United States 
now use the Goodyear Welt 
System of shoe machinery. 

Their product is sold under more 
than 500 special names or trade marks; 
yet they are all Goodyear Welts. 

Shoes made by this system are marked by 
comfort, durability and style—they are equal in every 
essential quality to shoes sewed by hand, and yet cost 
you but about one-third the price. 

When you buy shoes—no matter what the special trade 
name, or the maker—be sure they are made with a 


GOODYEAR WELT 


Then you have a shoe in which no tacks or threads can penetrate the insole. 
The shoe is smooth inside. Your foot comfort is assured. 
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Write today on a post card for the following booklets, which will be sent you without cost: 


| 1. Contains an alphabetical list cf over 500 shoes sold under a special 3. “The Secret of the Shoe—An Industry Transformed.” The true 
name or trade-mark, made by the Goodyear Welt process. story cf a great American achievement. 
2. Describes the Goodyear Welt process in detail, and pictures the 4. “An Industrial City.”  Illustrated—descriptive of the great model 
sixty marvelous machines employed. factory of the United Shoe Machinery Company, at Beverly, Massachusetts. 








United Shoe Machinery Company, Boston, Mass. 
———— 
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Sor 1911? If not, 
send for a copy. 


Have You Seen The 
Locomobile Book 





BEST BUILT CAR 
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Otherwise known as the ‘‘Travel Number’’ of 
L fe 


Cover by Dart. Guaranteed to Make 
You Joyfully Restless. 






What’s Coming? 


First the Easter number, which immediately succeeds the Travel. This is one of 
the GREAT NUMBERS of the year, ranking in size next to the Christmas. This 
year it will be only ten cents, and will be over sixty pages. Cover by Phillips. 
Then come the Burglar’s, Dog and Commuter’s. Look for LIFE on all news-stands. 

You can always tell it because of the quality of the covers—unequalled anywhere 
on earth for richness and variety. 





Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 
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Egyptian 
Cigarette 
of Quality 


AROMATIC DELICACY 
MILDNESS 
PURITY 
% 

At your club or dealer’s 
THE SURBRUG CO., Makers, New York 





















A Tale of Riches 


Wealth, he said, should ne’er be prized— 
‘twas a thing to be despised—and 
he said he ne’er allowed thoughts of 
pelf his soul to master; he declared 
it led to woe; that it was not hard 
to show it brought sorrow in its train, 
trouble, turmoil and disaster. He de- 
clared you could not find happiness 
or peace of mind with a weighty bank 
account and an overplus of ducats; 
it could not procure you fame, could 
not bring the world’s acclaim, though 
you had the filthy stuff stored in bar- 
rels, bags, and buckets. 













Yesterday~ 
and To-day 


1810——1911 os 
the past and the present ~\ 


Old Overholt Rye 


The same old smack—the same ripe, mel- 
flavor it had in the Puritan days of its first 


Distilled and Bottled 
in bond by 
A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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30 H. P. 


ex 






responding to the lightest touch. 











30 IT, P. 5 Passi 
detachable tonneau if preferred) 





$1000 


RUNABOUT 


A Distinguished Member 
of a Distinguished Family 


The entire OAKLAND line is distinguished company in any company. 

This 30 H. P. Runabout is a particularly attractive car—in fact, it is 
the ideal, smart light car fortwo. It isa medium-sized edition of as good 
a car as you can think of. Just the sizetosave your big car if you have 
one—and suited to the work of both—if desired—in town or country. 


Proven out by three years of manufacture and use— everything ex- 
perimental is eliminated. It has a record of performance that separates 
it from any other $1000 machine. Have our nearest dealer demonstrate 
the superior qualities of this Runabout. 
drome in November a car of this type made five miles in 4 minutes, 41 
seconds, or at the rate of 68 miles per hour. 

All OAKLAND models are absolutely guaranteed for workmanship and material, and without 


exception are noted for their long life. Their medium weight is easy on tires and guarantees a max- 
imum mileage from every gallon of gasoline. They are extremely easy to understand and to handle, 


At the Los Angeles Motor- 


30 H. P. 4 Passenger Toy Tonneau with detachable “ore doors, $1150 
























The OAKLAND 30 horse power Runabout should always be found in the garage where two 
or more cars are kept. Itis theideal car for the business or professional man. 
about: Body, Royal Blue with Dayton Gray wheels or Oakland Red. 


Other OAKLAND Models 
Standard colors: Body, Royal Blue, Dayton Gray Wheels. 
Touring car with detachable fore doors, $4200 40 H. P. 5 Passenger Touring car with fore doors, $1600 
40 Hl, P. & Passenger Touring car, = = += = = + 
40 It, P. 2 Passenger Fore-door Roadster ~ + ~ $1550 


Colors, for Run- 
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Oakland Motor Car 
Company _ 


700 Oakland Avenue, 
Pontiac, Michigan 




































But I noticed this in him, (surely "twas 
a matter grim,) though he had what 
he denounced—heaps of dollars, gold 
a-plenty—it didn’t bother him at all 
with afflictions large or small; he 
was placid and serene; calmly down 
life’s pathway went he. With a smile 
upon his face, he of wealth stood the 
disgrace; never did it make him sad, 
sore, uneasy, or hysteric; and al- 
though you tried like mad, from «he 
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Be sure to mail this coupon to the factory 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., 700 Oakland Ave., Pontiac, Mich. 
Please send me copies of “Little Stories of Big Victories ;’’ “The Man 
who has Driven One;”’ ‘‘The 1911 Catalogue.” 













treasure that he had you could not 
extract a cent with a crowbar or a 


derrick. 


—New York Times. 














50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $1.25 


COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT 


THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 





snros §=HOSKINS 


938 Chestnut St. 


PHILA, 


































The Pianola Piano Has Stamped the Impress of its Superiority Upon the Face of the Globe. 


What is the Secret of the 
Aeolian Company’s World-Wide Success ? 


E WERE asked this question recently by a gentleman who had just returned from an extended 
tour of the world. 

He said, ‘‘Everywhere I went I found the Pianola Piano. In some countries, notably France 
and Germany, it was the only player-piano in evidence. I made inquiries from friends, and was told 
that other American player-pianos had been introduced, but that the people of these countries were 
keenly critical in matters pertaining to music, and that these other instruments had failed to satisfy, 
and efforts to sell them had ceased. 


“In Australia, I visited Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide, and in each There is in everyone an inborn love of music 
city I found one of your branch houses. Returning through Europe, that seeks expression. And the fascination of 
in Madrid, Berlin, Paris and London I found that the leading music personally producing good music is infinitely 
stores were the branches maintained by your Company. greater than listening to the same music when 
‘“‘An Englishman who was acquainted with the industry, told me that played by a great pianist. 


although you had been established in England less than a dozen years, 


your Company did the largest musical instrument business in Great The Pianola endows you, without the drudgery 


of long study and practice, with an ability to 


Dritain. =, Sn : : play the piano that is only surpassed by the 
“All this shows splendid initiative, but it shows something more— great virtuoso and it unlocks for you the entire 
something far greater—what is it? world’s music library. 

The secret of the wonderful growth and development of the Aeolian : . 
Company is not far to seek. The measure of its success is but the In the knowledge that this new power is yours 
reflection of the superior merit of its products. there is the keenest satisfaction, for with the 


Pianola you can choose the music that exactly 


The superb group of instruments for which this house is responsible suits your mood and play it with the expression 


includes: that fits your temperament of the moment. 
The Steinway Pianola Piano The Weber Pianola Piano 
The Steck Pianola Piano The presence of the Fianola brings a constantly 
The Wheelock Pianola Piano The Stuyvesant Pianola Piano increasing delight to every member of your 
The Technola Piano The Pianola foinil ie hes hich of ° 1 d af 
, The Weber Piano The Steck Piano The Wheelock Piano samy. = as a high educational and mora 
The Stuyvesant Piano The Stroud Piano influence in the home and its music creates a 
The Aeolian Orchestrelle The Aeolian Pipe Organ restful atmosphere for the weary business man. 
The distinguished character of these, the Aeolian Company’s instru- The Pianola $250.00 upward. 


ments, together with its unvarying policy of fair, liberal dealing—its es ‘ é 
ability to offer greater value for the money than it is possible to obtain The Pianola Piano (upright) $550.00 upward. 
from any other source—and a system of selling that guarantees one The Grand Pianola Piano $1500.00 upward. 
price—the lowest—to every purchaser—these are the secrets, if The Technola Piano $450.00 upward. 








The Aeolian Company maintains its own establishments in the following cities: 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. LOUIS, MO. CINCINNATI, O. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. DAYTON, O. 
202 Michigan Boulevard 1004 Clive Street 124 East 4th Street 237 N. Penn Street 131 West 3rd Street 


Agencies in all the trincidal cities of the world. Send for descriptive catalog L and the address of our representative nearest to you. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, 362 Fifth Ave. Te -yrzest Manufacturers of Musical 


Instruments in the World. 












































A Song to “Spring” 
WANT to sing a song to Spring 
But, different from the usual thing— 
Free from the usual rhyming’ attitude 
Of vernal gush and flowery platitude ; 
A song that will voice in fluent meter, 
The woes of the man with the heatless 


heater! 


I want to sing a song to Spring 

That will give the pent-up thougnts a fling 

Of the man, who, biceped like a gladiator, 

Has been battling with a heatless radia- 
tor; 

A song that will ease the fretted soul 

Of the man a-weary of shovelling coal! 


I want to sing a song of Spring 


That will tell, with the usual melodic 
swing, 
The tale of the woes—and properly list 


“em— 

Of the man who’s been up against a 
*“ system ”’; 

And hiking coal till his 
wheezing 

To keep the pipes of the 
freezing! 


lungs were 


thing from 


I want to sing a song to Spring— 
Endowed with the requisite note of 
“ cling ’— 
the relief 


To express this mortal is 
feeling 

At the thought that his coils have ceased 
congealing ; 

And the fancy, hugged with a gratitude 
grovelling, 

That he’s done for a time with the task 
of shovelling! 


Oh, this is the song that I’d like to sing 
To the gay, the gladsome, the joyous 
Spring— 

The subtle, intense, earth-wide elation 
Cf the chap released, for a brief vacation, 
T'rom that dark device of the fiends of 
hate— 

“radi” that will not radiate! 

Irving Dillon. 


The 


Revenge 
ARTHA, aged five, precocious and 
observant, had been _ severely 
spanked by her mother. She sat on the 
floor, her eyes filled with angry tears. 
Suddenly she rose with a determined 
look upon her little face, and seized her 
hat. “Where are you going?” asked 
her mother. “ Out to tell all the family 
secrets to the neighbors,” said the child, 
firmly. 
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FOR A BACHELOR’S STUDY 


Grass 


RASS comes up in the Spring. 
Grass is the only thing left which 
has not been imitated in trimmings for 
bonnets. All flesh is grass, we are told 
in the Scriptures. Some of it develops 
into hayseeds, some into grass widows 
and some into breakfast foods. Grass 
is worth $14 a ton in the meadow and 
not worth allowing to grow on the lawn. 
Lawn grass is grown from grass see‘, 
which is bought from the florist. Grass 





seed of that kind produces mostly plan- 
tain, dandelion, burdock, mustard and 
ragweed. 

Grass will grow between the bricks on 
a walk, but will not grow in nice, rich 
black soil in the yard. 





Those who exercise the self-restraint to 
avoid altogether the temptation of alcoholic 
liquor are_on the safe and wiser side.— 
President Taft. 

SPECIALLY if 


pounds. 


they weigh 300 















“ While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
No. 1482 
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Published by 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. A. MITCHELL, Pres’t, A. MILLER, Sec’y and Treas. 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 
HE second 
instalment 
of Mr. F. “oT. 
Martin’s dis- 








course in 
Everybody's about the Idle Rich is 
quite a serious piece, and might be 
called “hot stuff” without violence 
to anything but literary decorum. 
We did not expect to see Mr. 
Martin take hold so hard. The 
burden of his discourse is that the 
game of getting hands on the wealth 
of the country has been so overdone, 
especially in the last twenty years, that 
we are threatened with economical and 
social smash as a consequence of it, 
and that a certain proportion of our 
rich people have come, thanks largely 
to the muckrakers, to realize ‘it, and 
that more are learning. He tells of an 
American aristocrat sitting in an upper 
Fifth Avenue club discussing the 
Evening Post's analysis of the actual 
results of the Payne Tariff bill, .and 
saying, gravely: “America needs a 
Marius, a Pitt and a Peel. Before 
long it must get one or all of them, or 
it will surely breed a Danton and a 
Robespierre.” 

The rich people of the country are 
very rich in these days, and there are 
a good many of them. It is possible 
that their maintenance on the scale of 
living they affect begins to press too 
severely on the resources of the coun- 
try. What they need to learn and 
realize—of course, some of them know 
it now—is that every dollar they spend, 
or save, or give away, has to be earned 
by somebody. Dollars do- not grow by 
any conjure process. Money does not 
breed as rabbits and guinea pigs breed. 
Somebody has to earn it. Wealth is 
only created by work. If work stops, 
the returns on all money, on all invest- 
ment, stop at once. The possession of 
wealth is largely the possession of the 
power to command labor and enjoy a 
part of its fruits. 





‘Lire: 


That seems a very simple truth, but 
it is not nearly enough appreciated by 
people who have got, or are getting, 
their hands on accumulated money. 
Even those who are generous and con- 
scientious are apt to feel that their 
money is their own, and not to feel 
due responsibility about the labor that 
produces it. When people had slaves 
who worked for them they knew it, 
and some of them felt responsibility 
for the welfare of their slaves. But 
very naturally they feel much less re- 
sponsibility about the welfare of the 
people, not slaves, whose labor their 
money commands. 





é 


UT Mr. Martin says the rich people 
that he sees are waking up con- 
siderably on this subject; that they are 
getting more to think of their incomes 
as something produced by somebody’s 
labor, and not so much as coupons that 
you cut off of bonds with a pair of 
scissors or dividends that somehow 
come in the mail to owners of shares 
of stock. 

Of course, if that is so, it is a good 
thing for all hands. If you readin a 
muckrake magazine about men who 
work seven days a week, year'in and 
years out, and pretty long hours, in the 
steel mills and iron furnaces, that is a 
proper item to connect with the divt 
dend on steel, common or preferred, 
or even with the large sums of excel- 
lent money derived from steel bonds 
which Mr. Carnegie diffuses with so 
much cheerfulness and often to. such 
good purpose. All the muckrake sto- 
ries about how money is made and 
gathered are timely and useful, in so 
far as they are true, and help to con- 
nect the people who get their money 
in abundance and easily, with the peo- 
ple who don’t get enough and get it 
hard. connect money 
with the labor that produces it! When 
Mr. Rockefeller gives five or ten or 
fifty millions to some object, what he 
really does is to dedicate to that object 
the labor, the perpetual labor, of 500, 
1,000 or 5,000 workmen. That is a se- 
rious matter. No wonder he is careful 
about his gifts, for no one understands 
better than he that the most important 





Remember to 


use of dollars is to give their owner 








ONEY is a power no matter 
whose hands it goes into, and 
you can’t arrange who shall get it and 
who not. As a rule, the thriftier and 
abler people get most of it, but of 
these some are cheats and some are 
just; some are kind and some are 
not; some are very valuable leaders 
and rulers of men, and a lot are per- 
sons who don’t know what life is really 
about, and may never find out. You 
can’t count on money getting into 
good hands, for a good deal of the 
time it doesn’t, but you can always 
count on people wanting to get it. The 
great effort now making in this coun- 
try is to restrain its power within rea- 
sonable limits and secure to the work- 
ers who produce it fair conditions of 
work and life, a fair chance to im- 
prove their condition, and a living 
wage. There is a fight on against gov- 
ernment by wealth for wealth. That 
fight is always going on, more or less, 
in every healthy civilization. Just now 
it happens to be livelier than usual. It is 
nice that Mr. Martin’s idle friends are 
getting interested in it. They ought 
to be. There is nothing doing that is 
more interesting. A good many good 
people on both sides are a good deal 
scared, the backers of capital for fear 
the reformers will smash the whole ex- 
cellent apparatus of production, the 
backers of the proletariat for fear that 
capital will get everything. There are 
plenty of rich men on the popular side: 
that always happens in these crises. 
The fight at Albany is part of this gen- 
eral fight. The split in the Republican 
party is a part of it. The recent res- 
ignation of Secretary Ballinger is a 
consequence of it. The next Presi- 
dential election is going to turn on it. 
It is a nice fight and doing fine. 
But we shan’t need any Marius. 
Marius belonged to a_ pre-Christian 
time when there were no_ public 
schools, no newspapers and no period- 
icals entered as second-class matter. 
We may need Pitts and Peels, and get 
them. But nobody wants to smash the 
apparatus of production. That is not 
necessary and would do no good. 
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HE DOESN’T EVEN,KNOW HOW TO SPEAK CORRECTLY.” 


HE SPEAKS WITH A PRONOUNCED BUSINESS.ACCENT.” 


“ oUR HOST IS RATHER A DREADFUL PERSON. 


“no; 


re 
1% 


THE FIRST CROCUS 


A Stirring Up 
R. HERBERT SNOW, a leading English 


authority on cancer, seems to have a dis- 
turbing effect on our native “ scientists.” These 
gentlemen still cling to the belief that the 
only way to cure cancer is to squirt bald- 
headed microbes into green monkeys. 

Dr. Snow differs. He says, and, as 
senior surgeon of the London Cancer 
Hospital, his opinion is, presumably, 
of some value: 

I may perhaps be allowed to state 
that I appeared before the commis- 
sion totally ignorant of the vivisec- 
tion question; that I was thus led 
to study it, and that I was speedily 
forced to the conclusion that the 
whole system of experimen- 
tation on the lower animal 
is profoundly unscientific, 
is utterly useless to man, 
and extremely debasing to 
the morals—to say nothing 
of the intellect-—of those 
who support it. 

This statement of an ob- 
vious truth proves indigest- 
ible to the  vivisectors. 

While Dr. Snow himself 
is courteous, logical and 


‘here’ 


THE 


“ 


Me wy 
YB on so fast in this country as in Europe, and 


TRIANGLE.” 


dispassionate, the mere fact of his presence in this country 
seems to have maddened our sanguinary home scientists to a 
white heat of vituperative rage. 

Here is the ending of an abusive letter in the New York 
Times: 

As for attacking a medical confrére, I think the medical 
profession will support me in asserting that Dr. Snow’s state- 
ments about the worthlessness and debasing nature of animal 
experimentation have effectually removed him from the pro- 
tection of professional courtesy, as well as from the further 
consideration of all sensible persons. JAMES Ewin. 

As an argument against professional courtesy this is cer- 
tainly a gem. 


Wanted: Rich Young Men to Fly 


W* never happened to know but one rich young man who 
was interested in flying. He was not very rich, but 
was zealous. It was ten years or more ago, before 
any one had flown successfully. He was experi- 
menting with gliders and working constantly on the 
flying problem, when, unluckily, he died. His 
friends were very vexed about it at the time and 
have been more vexed than ever since flying has 
come so strongly to the front and justified his con- 

cern about it. 
If there are more rich young American 
men who are capable of flight and are not 
doing anything about it, will they please come 


Se > 
_ ) forward? We ead that flying is not getting 


pass -~ 
J 


that the trouble is there are not enough rich 
young men here who are willing to go in for it. It needs 
“idle and well-to-do young men who can devote their entire 
time to sport.” Aviation is a complete job for such young 
men, taking up all their time and gratifying amounts of 
money. Aeroplanes are fairly expensive; breakages are con- 
tinuous and costly, and waiting for suitable weather is four- 

fifths of an occupation in itself. 

Will our rich young idle men please step for- 
ward? 

We are afraid they won’t, in considerable 
numbers. We have a fair supply of rich young 
men, but comparatively few of them are idle. 
They are more disposed to adventure in Wall 
Street than with air currents. Our poor young 
men, who feel the need of getting somewhere, 

no matter how, are likelier to do our flying. 


Republics 


REPUBLIC is a paradoxical 
situation where 
Public policies are manufactured 
by private individuals. 
Public service corporations are 
run for private dividends. 

A public trust is a private 
graft and a private trust is 
a public nuisance. 

Public business cannot be 
done without interfering 
with private business. 

Public representatives 
perform what they privately 
promise and fail to perform 
what they publicly promise. 

BE. ©. #. 
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Uncle Sam: A PENSION? CERTAINLY. 


Contrast 


T’S easy enough to be pleasant when 
you get huge dividends on express 
company stock which represents no orig- 
inal investment, but merely the right to 
graft upon the people. 
But the man worth while is the man 
who can smile when he buys stock in a 
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ELIGIBLE 





YOUR FATHER’S STEPBROTHER’S UNCLE FURNISHED FACE POWDER FOR THE WIVES OF 
UNION GENERALS DURING THE TRYING DAYS OF "64. 


mining company after reading a lurid 
prospectus, only to find that he has been 
grafted upon by others who are cleverer 
than he. 


A Life Subscription 


E sits on the sofa, from time to 
time opening his lips as though 
about to say something important, but 


each time hesitating. At last the fair 
young thing looks up at him with a 
radiant sntile, her red lips parting de- 
liciously over her ivory teeth and her 
glowing eyes thrilling him to the soul. 

“Obey that impulse!” she mur- 
murs. 

He did, and in June she took him for 
life. 
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A Happy Solution 


HY should I,” exclaimed 

Mr. Abscom, “ just be- 
cause a number of other 
people have determined 
to do things in a partitular man- 
ner, be bound down to rules? I 
am a free man. I shall hereafter 
do as I please.” 

Unfortunately for Mr. Abscom, he 
was a married man—which possibly 
made it all the harder for him to carry 
out his individual program—but he de- 
termined to keep at it. 

“ Hereafter,’ he announced to his 
wife, on the first morning, “I shall eat 
my meals as I please, and they shall con- 
sist of just what I please; moreover, I 
shall not do my resting as most people 
do; but I shall evolve a schedule of my 
own—one that shall serve my needs 
best.” 

Mrs. Abscom, being a more or less re- 
signed woman, permitted him to carry 
out his idea without too much criticism, 
albeit inwardly she resented any change. 


That night Mr. Abscom read _ until 
three o’clock in the morning. He then 


ate an apple and took a piece of bread 
and butter. 

He slept until ten o’clock. On his way 
to the office he took a cup of coffee. He 
was the only man sitting at the restau- 
rant counter when this happened. 

“T will arrive at the office late every 
morning—or what you are pleased to 
consider late,” he said to his head clerk, 
“and I will stay late.” 

He worked on steadily until he was 
hungry, which was about three. 

Then he went out and got a square 
meal—although he had to wait to have 
it cooked—and returning, worked until 
nine. All the clerks went home at the 
usual time. 

The next morning Mr. Abscom an- 
nounced to his wife that thenceforth he 
would eat no meals sitting down at a 
table. 

“T’s a ridiculous custom,” he as- 
serted. “The animals don’t do it. Im- 
agine a lot of dogs gathering solemnly 
every day at noon around a long board. 
I shall forage for my food, eating when 
I please. I shall snatch a bite every now 
and then, so make no account of me. I 
need no one to wait upon me.” 

After he had been at this a week, try- 
ing experiments with himself, Mr. Ab- 
scom awoke one morning to a new sen- 
sation. He discovered that he was look- 
ing at everything in a totally different 
manner from what he had done before. 





One of his habits, for example, had 
been to read a morning paper. 

“Why should I read a paper at all? 
he suddenly asked himself. ‘ Why should 
I interest myself in news? What is 
news anyway? It is only a record of 
the same old things that happen over 
and over again. It is true that the set- 
ting varies slightly. Murders, for ex- 
ample, are not all committed in the same 
manner, but they are all due to a few 
motives. So with politics; once learn 
the motive power behind them, and the 
superficial details are unimportant.” 

Mr. Abscom, therefore, cut out the 


” 


papers, and interested himself in litera- 
ture. 

This led to strange results. 

Instead of reading a book that was 
by a standard author, or a 


written 


upon doing a certain thing in a certain 
manner, because on the whole this is per 
haps the best way for the majority. | 
don’t dispute that. 
with the majority, which can do as it 
pleases. But why shouldn’t I think for 
myself and create an individual standard 
of living which is better for me individ- 
ually than it is for a lot of people?” 

The next day Mr. Abscom went with- 
out any collar and cravat. In place of 
his ordinary sack suit, he had a garment 
made to order that, after considerable 
thought, was designed to give him the 
most comfort. It was modelled some- 
what after the Roman toga. 

He was followed to the railroad sta- 
In fact, the papers had 


I am not quarreling 


tion by a crowd. 
gotten hold of his extraordinary story, 
and he was rapidly becoming a notorious 





HE WAS FOLLOWED TO THE RAILROAD STATION 


classic — such, for example, as Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet—he selected a book that 
he found on a second-hand book stand, 
and which nobody had ever heard of be- 
fore. 

Mr. Abscom read it through and liked 
it so much that he read it through again. 
This was, of course, something unheard 
of, and Mr. Abscom thoroughly enjoyed 
the sensation. 

Then he read it a third time. 

At the end of a month, it began to 
leak out that there was something queer 
about Mr. Abscom. The neighbors be- 
gan to talk about him, and his wife re- 
ferred to the matter rather appealingly. 


“Everybody thinks you've’ gone 
crazy,” she expostulated mildly. 
“What of it?” said Abscom. “ For 


the first time in my life I am leading a 
perfectly natural existence. I am actu- 
ally thinking for myself, and working out 
a plan of life which pleases me best. 
The majority of people have determined 





figure; but as he did not read them, this 
did not disturb him. 

One day, however, his chief clerk ap- 
proached him with a solemn aspect, and 
said that his line of credit had been re- 
fused by every one of the houses they 
were formerly doing business with. 

“This means ruin,” he said. 

“T know it,” said Abscom. “ Naturally 
they distrust a man who has suddenly 
Well, I 

I have 


thrown custom to the winds. 
am tired of this business anyway. 
enough money to live on. I shall turn 
the place over to you.” 

Then he went home, drew up a state- 
ment of his affairs, discovered how much 
money he had, and divided it into four 
parts, one for himself, one for his wife, 
and one for each of his two children. 
The next day, accompanied by his at- 
torney, he called them all into the room 
with him, and formally gave them each 
a fourth of his property. 

“T shall want you each to do exactly 
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as you please,” he said, “and for this 
purpose I am dividing equally among 
you my whole fortune.” 

“ But we are incapable of managing 
ii,” sebbed Mrs. Abscom, “ we have al- 
ways done as others do, and we cer- 
tainly cannot make fools of ourselves as 
you are doing. Why, I could get you 
committed to an asylum just as easy as 
not,” she added. “ Everybody thinks 
you are crazy.” 

Then she threw herself into his arms. 

“Don’t you see,” she cried, “ that you 
are making us all miserable, and have 


you a right to do this? Consider! You 
have obligations to others.” 
“TI know it,” replied Mr. Abscom 


firmly, “and I am fulfilling them, am I 
not? I am giving you all that I possess, 
except one-fourth, to do with as you 
please. What, then, is the trouble? No 
one can accuse me of being immoral. 
You admit, do you not, that my method 





“1 AM NOT DEPENDENT UPON ANY SERVANTS ” 


things, and thus I am acquiring a body 
of original information. In short, is it 
not true that I have an individuality that 
I never had before?” 

“Oh, yes, that is true.” 

“We love you more than ever,” piped 
up both children, who, not being old 
enough to understand everything, were 





‘IF I WERE ANOTHER MAN ” 


of eating and sleeping is infinitely su- 
perior to the one you have? I am not 
dependent upon any servants. Solving 
that problem alone is worth almost 
everything. I do not overburden ‘my 
stomach, I waste but little time on the 
merely physical things and thus relegate 
them where they belong. Is that not 
so?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is.” 

“You admit that my new clothing is 
the only sensible garment. It is graceful, 
adjusted with the greatest possible ease, 
supremely comfortable, and very eco- 
nomical.” 

Te 

“Aside from the inconvenience you 
have been subjected to upon my account, 
you must admit also, I think, that since 
I made this change I have been more 
interesting? Instead of absorbing a lot 
of manufactured opinions and ideas from 
other sources, I look at the world fear- 
lessly from my own standpoint—I face 


tremendously interested in what their 
father did. 

“ Well, then,” said Mr. Abscom, “ what 
is the trouble? Why, it is simply this: 
The community will not permit any one 
of its members to depart from the stand- 
ard that it has set for them as a whole, 
unless by so doing that member gives 
in return something that will compen- 
sate the community, as a whole, for the 
cost of his being different. For example, 
if I should produce a work of genius, 
the community would immediately for- 
give me for what it is pleased to con- 
sider my eccentricities.” 

“But as you haven’t produced any 
work of genius,” sobbed Mrs. Abscom, 
“and have only succeeded in convincing 
everybody that you are a fool, what are 
you going to do about it?” 

“T shall keep right on, because I 
really couldn’t do anything else. And 
this leads me to an original reflection.” 

“ What is that?” 


“Tf I were another man—a drunkard, 
or a gambler, or possessed of one of 
those mean and savage natures which 
delighted in grinding his wife down—de- 
priving her of meney and browbeating 
her in every possible way—if, in fact, 
I were any one of several kinds of the 
modern brute husband—you would cling 
to me like a porous plaster. But just be- 
cause I am thinking and acting for my- 
self and endeavoring to subvert the mon- 
otony of life by making myselH interest- 
ing to you all and giving you your inde- 
pendence, I make this prediction: You 
will all leave me. The pressure of con- 
ventionality will be too great. You can 
stand being cruelly treated so long as it 
is customary. But you cannot stand be- 
ing rationally treated, because it is un- 
heard of.” 

Mrs. Abscom, motioning the children, 
came over and they all threw their arms 
about him. 

“No,” she exclaimed. “ We shall do 
nothing of the sort, no matter how pe- 
culiar you may become. Instead of this, 
we will give up our residence in New 
York, and go and live on the outskirts of 
Boston, where your shocking conduct wiil 
not be noticed.” 





“THEY ALL THREW THEIR ARMS ABOUT 
HIM” 


“Which happy solution of what I 
thought was an unsolvable problem 
convinces me,” replied Abscom joyfully, 
“that you are quite worthy to be the 
partner of such a perfectly unconven- 
tional person as myself.” TZ. Le M. 
































Bulls and Bears 


P to a late hour on Monday, Wall 
Street was still unsettled. This 
was very discouraging, and many went 
so far as to claim that no settlement 
could be expected. Others, however, 
are more hopeful. These aver that, in 
a short time, output will be so adjusted 
to rumors that exports can be entirely 
divorced from consumption. This con- 
clusion was reached at a quarter past 
two and prices fluctuated promptly at a 
quarter to three. 

On Tuesday matters took an entirely 
new turn. It was said that significance 
of remoteness would no longer be a fac- 
tor on the bull side and its place would 
be taken by the conflicting features of 
the Montauk acreage, as shown by the 
cotton prices. This would make Judge 


HISTORIC AFFINITIES 


“UNCLE JOE” AND “ MARIE STUART” 


Hawley the leading figure of the street 
and possibly settle all outstanding South 
American revolts. At this, the Harri- 
man group of stocks sat up and took a 
little nourishment. 

On Wednesday an effort was made to 
reconcile the gold shipments with Prag- 
matism. If this can be done it is 
claimed by the police that all will be 
well and Wall Street can proceed. On 
the strength of this, prices fluctuated 
throughout the whole of Wednesday 
and thus many calculations were upset. 

On Thursday prices threatened to do 
the same thing, but the movement was 
checked on advices from Reno that Ali- 
mony Preferred was in good demand. 
This evidence of domestic liquidation 
quieted many of the brokers. Then sud- 
denly, before a reason could be assigned, 
every one got excited. The brokers 





seemed to have lost their heads. Some 
who had intended to sell on bulges, sold 
on sags. This compelled those who 
were going to buy on bulges to buy on 
sags. Pandemonium reigned and clos- 
ing time came without result. 

On Friday it was decided to begin all 
over again. They agreed to let by- 
gones be bygones, which insured smooth 
sailing for the bank statement on Satur- 
day. 


Difference Between Fire and Water 
“H URRY, dear!” exclaimed the hus- 

band. “ The fire is gaining. We 
must get out. Haven’t you got your 
clothes on?” 

“Oh, I can’t go out this way,” she 
screams. “I couldn't find anything te 
put on but my bathing suit, and I’m not 
going to face all that crowd in it!” 























The Presidential Private Sec- 
retary Problem 


The President has had dreadful luck with 
his secretaries. The third one will be soon 
appointed, and he will need to be a star to 
last until the end of this administration. 
Are the Lamonts, Cortelyous and Loebs ex- 
tinct in the private secretary business? 


The Springfield Republican. 





HE trouble seems to be that Con- 
gress will not permit a salary to 
be connected with the office of Private 
Secretary to the President which will 
attract the degree of talent that the 
The salary has heen 
President Taft wanted it 
$10,000. Congress refused, 
but consented (we believe) to $7500. 
Possibly that will do. At any rate a 
new man is going to take the place. 

It takes an extremely handy man to 
be just what the President’s private sec- 
retary ought to be, and handy men of 
the requisite energy, dexterity, 


place requires. 
$6000 a year. 


raised to 


knowl- 


edge, charm, pulchritude, suavity, judg- 
ment, foresight, integrity, hindsight and 
gumption can usually do better from a 
standpoint by 
dents of corporations, or chairmen of 


material becoming presi- 


THEIR FURS AND FEATHERS 


3oards of Directors, or accepting part- 
nerships with J. P. Morgan. Wages of 
even $10,000 a year don’t tempt them 
much, much less $6000; and a salary of 
$7500 must be eked out with a passion 
for the public service if it is to be ac- 
cepted. So the job of getting Presi- 
dents private secretaries has come to 
be difficult. 

There is a way in which the difficulty 
might be solved. If the office of private 
secretary was made the one that the 
presidential electors are to fill, and the 
office of President was made appointive 
in the gift of the private secretary, with 
consent of the Senate—or perhaps of the 
newspapers—both offices might be filled 
without trouble. In that case the dig- 
nity and importance of the private-sec- 
retaryship would be raised, and it would 
pay a good man to take the place irre- 
spective of the salary, just as it pays a 
rich man to own the stock of the Equi- 
table Assurance Society, notwithstand- 
ing it pays a mere trifle, because of the 
power that ownership confers. Then, 
for a salary of $75,000 a year and per- 
quisites, it would always be possible to 








engage a thoroughly competent person 
for President. 
Will the Constitution-tinkers please 


consider this suggestion? M. 


Soda in England 


HE cables throb with the news that 

the age-long pre-eminence of tea 

as a social beverage in England is 
threatened by soda water. 

Soda, per se, is no new thing there. 
Almost everything they drink, 
ale, is served in a vase full of warm 
soda water. 

But the invader is American 
which means the chocolate sundae, the 
crushed fruit thingumabob and all the 
other stuff, including the onyx, marble 
and silver fountain and the hopeless- 
looking clerk. 

Unless this is stopped it means sim- 
ply that within five years we will have 
English society 


except 


soda, 


no more imported 
dramas. 
G. Bernard Shaw might write some- 
thing to halt the carbonated enemy. 
3ut he is so contrary he probably will 


favor it. 
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AT THE BROOKLYN BRIDGE, 


“ MADAM, DO YOU WANT TO GO TO BROOKLYN? ” 


“NO. I HAVE TO.” 


Lords and Lucre 


T is not so bad, after all, that a gentleman of title from 

England should marry a girl of money from America. 

If he didn’t marry her, he might elope with a music hall 
singer and cause a lot of scandal. 

If she didn’t marry him, she might marry some worthless 
moneyed youth who would make her supremely unhappy. 

The great trouble is: 

What people in America think of the nobleman for marry- 
ing her, and 

What people in England think of her for marrying him. 

Let Congress appoint a committee on noblesse oblige and 
let Parliament appoint a committee on much obliged. 

Between the two we ought to come to an amicable agree- 
ment. 
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Eggs Are Lower 


i is credibly reported that the price of fresh eggs, which 
erstwhile was 75 cents, f.o.b., has dropped to the vicinity 
of the traditional 30 cents. Various reasons are given for 
the recession. The policy of buying up all the fresh eggs and 
storing them in cool places to ripen and increase in value is 
said to have incurred the reprobation both of the food ex- 
perts and of the hens, who rallied against it, as winter 
loosened up, in such platoons and with such energy of objec- 
tion and competition that it became unprofitable. 

We believe this is a good thing for the country. It was 
argued that the policy of the cold-storers in accumulating all 
the fresh eggs in sight and keeping them until they were stale 
and really valuable, was all that saved the country from a 
disastrous egg famine that would make the present distress 
in China look like the banquet of Belshazzar. But this argu- 
ment has a weak point. Eggs do not improve much with 
age. There is not enough alcohol in them. Possibly by some 
system of Burbanking the hens, or even by skilful variation 
of their diet, it might be contrived to have alcohol in eggs, 
but in that case eggs would immediately be brought into poli- 
tics, which is not desirable (nor for women either), and some- 
thing like civil war would break out between the W. C. T. U. 
and poultry, and we might see chicken-hearted Congressmen 
voting unnaturally to abolish chickens, just as we have seen 
them vote to abolish the army canteen. That would be too 
bad, of course. Much better let eggs continue teetotal, even 
though they are less durable so. For, as observed, they do 
not improve with age. Whiskey does. The longer you keep 
whiskey in the wood and out of the person the better for the 
whiskey, and also, of course, for the person. That is because 
there is so much alcohol in whiskey. But in order to get 
enough alcohol into an egg to have it profit by age, you must, 
as yet, break off the shell, and after that it is not so mar- 
ketable. 

It is very much the same with oysters. They do not im- 
prove with age either. The sooner an egg or an oyster is 
transferred from the shell to the person the better. This de- 
sirable transfer is very much facilitated by the cataclysmic 
decline in the buying price of eggs. 

In buying eggs as now reduced, it is enough to pay for 
the eggs. Avoid, if possible, to give encouragement to the 
middleman at the grocery to tack the cost of his summer 
vacation on to every gross of eggs. Make him spread it out 
thinner. Else the public-spirited diligence of the hens and 
the pure food men in the consumers’ behalf will not avail 
as much for public relief as it ought to. 


For an Illuminated Card 


ON’T make your religion the kind you want everybody 
else to practice while you do the believing. 
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UNEARNED INCREMENT 
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Life’s Fashion Reform League 


Great Problem Now Before the Women of America — Other Important Matters 


like to state to 


IRST, 

everyone that it is impossible for 
the correspondence 
which comes in by every mail from all 


we should 
us to answer all 


parts of the country. We advise every 
woman to become a member and to 
pledge herself to get an entirely new 
wardrobe at least every three months; 
this, if she is married, will keep her hus- 
band where he bclongs, and will prevent 
him from getting tired of her. 

No American woman will hereafter 
go abroad for her clothes. America for 
the Americans. We have just added a 
corset house to our other buildings in 
Life Park (formerly Central). It is 
just opposite where the old zoo was lo- 
cated. We make corsets to order from 
one hundred dollars up, according to 
age and weight. 

The question which is agitating the 
country at present, exclusive of all 
others, is whether bathing suits shall be 
worn all the year around. Hitherto 





bathing suits have been confined to the 
beach at summer resorts. At first the 
idea of wearing them in town was 
scoffed at, but it suddenly dawned on 
our experts that the more ridiculous and 
absurd a new style was, the more it 
ought to be tried out. 

Several of our models began the style 
by wearing bathing suits of our own de- 
sign down Fifth Avenue. Although far 
more modest than some of the other 
costumes worn, they attracted immedi- 
ate attention by their singularity. 

Fat ladies universally object to them, 
but that is only because they do not un- 
derstand the possibilities. It is possible 
to make a bathing suit from one of our 
newest patterns so that the wearer ac- 
tually looks thin. 

The bathing suit is recommended for 
afternoon bridge. It is cool and com- 
fortable. Bathing suits for church are 
worn rather full. 

Undoubtedly before the matter can 








BATHING OPERA TOILETTES FOR IQII, OF VARICOLORED ALPACA AND JEU-D’ESPRIT, CUT 
DECOLLETE AT BOTH ENDS 





be settled, a campaign of education will 
be necessary. The more enlightened 
ladies favor them. For one thing, we 
have the Suffragette element with us. 
Here is a letter just received: 


Dear League: 

Splendid! I wore my first bathing suit on 
the platform last om and was greeted by 
cheers from three thousand people, most of 
them men. I welcome this innovation greatly. 
Hitherto my audiences have’ been mostly 
women, but the new style brings the men, 
and if we can convince them of the justice 
of our cause think of the wonderful new era 
that will dawn. Betty 





New England generally objects. Here 


is a letter from Boston: 


Dear Madam: 
I trust 1 am no prude, but the idea of 
wearing bathing suits generally is something 
that no self-respecting woman should tolerate 
for one moment. I shall be compelled to 
send in my resignation as a member of your 
League if this thing keeps up. Surely our 
civic standards are He strangely lowered. 
MINERVA 





That the question is an important one 
—as important as any that women have 
ever had to settle in this country—no- 
body can deny. It is strongly felt by 
many of our social and intellectual lead- 
ers that the universal wearing of bath- 
ing suits will introduce a new social 
régime. 

Unfortunately, there was no unoccu- 
pied building in Life Park - (formerly 
Central) large enough to hold the mass 
meeting held last week, dedicated to the 
cause, and Madison Square Garden was 
therefore secured, with Mr. Morgan’s 
permission. 

While the meeting was in progress, 4 
demonstration was made by the antis, 
but it had little effect, as they were 
hooted away by ten thousand men who 
had gathered on the outside to see some 
of our newest designs. 

It should be understood that the bath- 


‘ing suit idea permits of greater variety 


than ever. 

First: It does away with long skirts, 
thus enabling ladies to shop with greater 
ease. 

Second: It gives the skin a lovely 
color, which is quite natural. In ex- 
treme cold weather heavy wraps are, of 
course, worn over the costume. 

Third: A wonderful variety in design 
can be obtained, and the extreme brevity 
of the costumes gives a greater empha- 
sis to the headdresses. 
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THE RED DANGER FLAG 


Mrs. Belmont, when interviewed yesterday, said: 

“TI regard this as the most important question that has 
come up recently before the American people, and I trust that 
every woman’s club in the country will give it the attention 
that it deserves. It lies at the basis of our national life.” 

Mrs. Carrie Nation said: 

“Let me catch any woman wearing a bathing suit in my 
presence, or even hinting at such a base thing! It is high 
time that such an immoral movement as this should be nipped 
in the bud.” 

Mr. Bok of the Ladies’ Home Journal said: 

“T am just preparing a series of letters from a bathing 
suit sister to an erring brother. Until these appear I don’t 
care to commit myself.” 

The question is really a symbolic one and must he con- 
silered in its ultimate aspects. 

The League has been busy sending representatives through- 
out the country taking straw votes. 

Dr. Parkhurst said late last night: 

“T have no sympathy with the new movement. 
I go to Asbury Park in summer.” 

In the meantime, we desire to call attention to the fact 
that the great work inaugurated by Lire’s Reform League is 
now proceeding and our spring fashions attest the value of 
our patriotic motives. 

Some of our spring styles will be regarded by many as a 
radical departure from accustomed modes, but they are the 
result of advanced thought. 

We have now attached to the League some of the greatest 
artists in the country, and we shall stop at nothing to pre- 
duce the proper effects. One thing. has already been demon- 
strated: Paris no longer controls us and we are fully able to 
originate our own modes. 

Suggestions will be gladly welcomed from any patriotic 
corner. 


Besides, 


a 
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‘In presenting a few of our leading 
spring costumes, we wish to announce 
that they represent only a small part of 
our entire program. This, to be appre- 
ciated, must be seen. 

Our buildings in Life Park (formerly 
Central) ate open to the public every 
morning. 

Do you wish to be beautiful? Take 
a course in our beautifying establish- 
ment (formerly the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art). 

Prices reasonable. 





, Whence the Socialists > 


HERE do the Socialists come 
from? There was a time when 
we thought they all came from abroad. 
So long as that were true, so long as 
they were purely exotic, there was no 
cause for alarm. It was a matter that 
could be remedied at a moment’s notice 
by the immigration authorities. 

But now the question has taken on a 
new aspect. Not only are the Socialists 
increasing in number, but there is good 
reason to believe that many of them are 
home-grown, that there is something 
new or old in our cherished soil upon 
which they thrive, that there is a So- 
cialist factory concealed somewhere in the American jungle. 

What’s to be done? We should look into the matter. If 
this new industry is something which our civilization needs, 
we should ferret it out and cover it with a protective tariff. 
If not, the cause of it should be found and uprooted. 


Joe Bailey 

ON. JOSEPH BAILEY of Texas seems to be a remark- 
ably husky mental machine under imperfect control 
and direction. Evidently he wasn’t spanked enough when he 
was a kid. It is hard to spank him now, no matter hew ob- 
streperous he is, for he has not, only brains, but power. He 
doesn’t at ali mind being disagreeable, and when he sets out 

to be so shows great efficiency. 

That is a useful trait, but it is a toss-up whether Joseph 
will ever be useful to the people of the country or not. He 
needs a guardian to teach him patience, self-control and to 
bear fools gladly. Maybe Senator Root could be induced to 
give him Jessons. 











TO THE PURE—ETC. 
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Dodging a Race Question.—Stage Books 


HE Jew in contemporary drama is a very 
delicate problem in America. Mr. Au- 
WY gustus Thomas has evidently found difficul- 
\\ ties and therefore, being a politician 
as well as a dramatist with a knowl- 
edge of the theatrical situation and 
®& the value of royalties, he starts out 
to handle the Jewish character boldly 
and winds up in a compromise, mak- 
ing a stagey appeal to the sympathies 
of both Jew and Christian. Some of 
Mr. Thomas’s difficulties may be 
shown by the fact that the first title he 
hose was “ The Jew,” which for poli- 
tic reasons he changed to the Chris- 
tian quotation, “ As a Man Thinketh.” 

A powerful American drama might be 
written under the original title, but it would 
take a less expedient dramatist than Mr. 
Thomas to write it. As an exhibit of trim- 
ming on both sides of a big question, “ As a Man Thinketh ‘i 
is a good example of how an expert playwright may utilize 
dramatic possibilities and commit himself to nothing except 
the broad statement that there are some good Jews, some bad 
Jews, some good Christians and some bad Christians. This 
leaves the question exactly where it was before, except that 
it may offend some of our hyper-sensitive Jewish fellow-citi- 
zens who cry “race hatred” the moment any one suggests 
that there may be such a thing as a bad Jew. Our court and 
prison records to the contrary, nothing so quickly excites a 
clamor of protest as the public depiction of a Jew who falls 
short of the virtues of the finest men of the race and faith. 
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R. THOMAS, with an eye more on the box-office than 
on a sociological question, has, therefore, written a 
play, and, wisely from his point of view, not an argument. 
With good discretion he has enlarged on Jewish virtues and 
pointed out that they are as good as, in fact much the same 
as, Christian virtues. This delays the action of the play but 
does not destroy the interest, for the race question as a dra- 
matic factor enters only into the sub-plot. The main story 
is the old one of foolish wife, lover and jealous husband. 
The Christians in the play are, with the exception of the 
husband, negative characters. He is made rough and obdu- 
rate, to be roused to fury by the bad Jew, only to show the 
potent virtue of a good Jew applying the principles of Chris- 
tian philosophy. The author makes his principal character, 
Dr. Seelig, a Jew by race, but one who has renounced the 
orthodoxy his mother taught him. He retains the race- 
prejudice against outside marriages and the Jewish pride in 
racial teachings of virtue, which Mr. Thomas makes him 
wrongly claim ante-date those of the East Indian religions. 
Despite Mr. Thomas’s evident desire to flatter, Dr. Seelig is 








RATS 
IF “THE PIED PIPER” PIPED TO-DAY 


a credible character, not because he is a fine Jew, orthodox 
or unorthodox, but because he is a type of the fine man to 
be found in any race or creed, the man who bases right 
actions and right modes of thought on the convictions he has 
gained for himself. As an argument on the other side, De 
Lota, the bad Jew, is bad because he follows the early Jewish 
teaching that it is not wrong to prey on non-Jewish women. 


P oS FPR FB 
R. JOHN MASON has in the part of Dr. Seelig a role 
which fits his abilities well. The emotions called into 
play are not those of the temperamental young hero, but those 
of the mind, which find their expression in restraint and 
speech more than in physical demonstration. Here Mr. Ma- 
son’s good reading and knowledge of effective pose and move- 
ment count for much and are combined into perhaps the best 
impersonation of his career. The contrasting character of 
De Lota was given just the right touch of a sort of ‘foreign 
abnormality by Mr. Walter Hale. As the husband who is 
played upon by both these characters, Mr. John Flood devel- 
oped the proper amount of irrational force. Chrystal Herne 
as the wife was agreeable but colorless, and seems to be mak- 
ing noeadvance in her art. Well done minor parts by a well- 
chosen and well rehearsed cast, including such names as 
Amelia Gardner and Messrs. Vincent Serrano and William 

Sampson, made the acting of the play enjoyable. 

“As a Man Thinks” borders on dangerous ground, but 
adroitly keeps off it. It is an interesting thing to watch how 
well Mr. Thomas is apparently discussing a delicate race 
question and after all is using it only as a stalking horse for 
a not remarkable plot. 
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ae THEATRE )"* HERE are some pleasures in being 
EVE'S MERRY excluded from the Klaw and Er- 
DAUGHTERS langer theatres. One 
By ear of them, if all the ac- 
FIFTY GIRLS counts that can be 
| ALL S gathered are true, is 
not being obliged to 
see a play or musical 
entertainment called 
“Jumping Jupiter,” of 
—which Mr. Richard 









alleged entertainment may be still running at the New York 
Theatre, celebrated mostly for the indecent shows it has har- 
bored, one of them being “The Girl With the Whooping 
Cough,” which was suppressed by the authorities. Persons 
whose veracity and judgment may be relied upon state that, 





Carle is the star. This | 
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with the possible exception of “ The 
Happiest Night or His Life,” this 
“ Jumping Jupiter” is the dreariest thing 
in the way of fun that has afflicted 
Broadway this season. 
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ni ITERATURE 
HU! of and about 
the stage is assum- 
ing increased im- 
portance. Authors 
are putting their 
plays into the 
permanence of 
book form, some- 
times whether they 
are worthy of it or 
not. It is a com- 
mendable practice, 
for it may make 
writers for the stage aim a 
little higher in the way of literary form. 
In the way of fiction, Louise Closser 
Hale’s The Married Miss Worth 
(Harpers) takes us into the intimacy of 
the domestic life of stages folk so far as 
there can be any such thing under the 
un-domestic conditions of the calling. 
It is, in a way, a human document, 
pleasantly written, with the pendulum 
swinging not too far in the directions of 
either humor or pathos. It is enlighten- 
ing as to some intimate aspects of the 
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player’s modes of thought and is some- 
thing of an apology for some shortcom- 
ings attributed to the profession. Its 
percentage of truthful revelation makes 
it more valuable than most fiction, and 
also more genuinely entertaining. 

In the barbarous form of a book with 
occasional uncut leaves, the Houghton, 
Mifflin Company puts out Diminutive 
Dramas by Mr. Maurice Baring. They 
are reprints from the London Morning 
Post and probably were not written 
with any ide that they would ever be 
acted, because as dramas they entirely 
lack actior and climax. They are sim- 
ply the humorous reduction of cele- 
brated historical characters to terms of 
the immediate present. For instance, 
Henry VIII. and Catherine Parr are 
shown quarreling over their breakfast ; 
Aeneas being caught and upbraided by 
Dido in his effort to sneak away from 
her with his ships; Caesar and Cal- 
purnia in a dilemma over the guests 
they have asked to dinner, and a num- 
ber of similar sketches in conversational 
form. They are clever, but the author 
hase failed to realize all the humorous 
possibilities of his idea. Properly cos- 
tumed and rehearsed two or three of 
them might alleviate the bored condi- 
tion of evening- parties which are above 
bridge and not up to conversation. 

The autobiography of Mr. Seymour 
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“ GEE! AND I WAS AFRAID THE GOVERNOR WOULDN’T APPROVE OF MY CHORUS GIRL WIFE.” 
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Hicks (John Lane) is 4 frank record ot 
the early struggles and fina! success of 
an English actor of our own time. His 
adulation of the prominent persons he 
has known seems a bit excessive, except 
in one instance—that of tue charming 
artist who was Miss Ellaline Terriss 
and who became his wife. Both he. and 
she are known to American theatre- 
goers, and in this case the author’s ex- 
cessives terms of admiration can be for- 
given. Mr. Hicks has also loaded his 
book with jests and jokes which may be 
novelties to another generation. The 
book is written in terms of self-depre- 
ciation, always a virtue in an autobiog- 
raphy, in unusual frankness and in 
chatty, agreeable style. Metcalfe. 





Astor—“ The Boss,” with Mr. Holbrook 
Blinn’s fine personification of the title char- 
acter. Politics at their unpleasantest. 

Belasco—The funny side of woman’s wor- 
ship of the professional musician in a well- 
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acted comedy, “‘ The Concert. 

Broadway—* The Hen-Pecks.” Mr. Lew 
Fields’s annual contribution to the world’s 
fun in elaborate musical show. 

Casino—“ The Balkan Princess.” Comic 
Opera with dashing Hungarian music. 

Cohan’s — *‘ Get Rich Quick Wallingford.” 
The fun that a clever confidence man has 
with a rural community. 

Comedy—*“ I'll Be Hanged if I Do.” Mr, 
William Collier’s fun in diverting comedy. 

Criterion — “ Thais,” with Miss Constance 
Collier. Notice later. 

Daly’s—** Baby Mine.” The farcical com- 
edy of newly wed complications, which has 
just received a London indorsement. 

Empire—Repertory of his own plays, with 

r. William Gillette in the leading parts. 

Gaiety — “Excuse Me.” Mr. Rupert 
Hughes’s amusing and farcical exposition of 
life on the Overland Express. 

Globe — “‘ The Slim Princess.” Diverting 
musical piece with Elsie Janis and Mr. Joseph 
Cawthorne’in the leading parts. 

Hippodrome—Circus, ballet, and spectacle. 

Hudson—‘‘ Nobody’s Widow.” Blanche 
Bates and good company in clever comedy. 

Hackett—*‘ Over Night.”” Not wonderfully 
funny farce with a leaning to the improper. 

Herald Saquare—* Everywoman.” Modern 
morality play. Unique and well staged. 

Knickerbocker — Rostand’s “ Chantecler.” 
Poetical allegory from the French produced 
for the American taste with Miss Maude 
Adams in the title part. 

Lyceum—Mrs. Fiske in her effective im- 
personation of Becky Sharp. 

Lyric —“ The Deep Purple.” Unusually 
well acted melodramatic exposition of the 
shady side of New York life. 

Majestic—Aborn Opera Company in spec- 
tacular presentation of Balfe’s “ The Bohe- 
mian Girl” in English. Notice later. 

Maxine Elliott’s—‘*‘ The Gamblers.” Mod- 
ern financial methods shown up graphically 
in an interesting and well acted drama. 

Nazimova — “ As a Man Thinks,” by Mr. 
Augustus Thomas. See above. 

New — Repertory including ‘“*‘ The Piper” 
and “ The Blue Bird.” Excellent spectacular 
productions of poetic plays. 

Republic — “ Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm.” Child life in New England in a 
charming and wholesome play. 

Wallack’s—“ Pomander Walk.” <A bit of 
the Georgian era in England turned into 
pleasant and well acted romantic comedy. 

Winter Garden—Vaudeville and reviews on 
an elaborate scale. Notice later 
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Drawing Lots 


WHO REMAINS WITH MISS PEACH WHILE Typ OTHE] 











rawing Lots 


EACH WHILE THE OTHER GOES FOR GASOLINE? 








OR very’ much the same reason that 
it is less difficult to convict a cul- 
prit of assault and battery than of what 
the lawyers call “ undue influence,” it is 
easier to outline the character of a 
novel that seeks to impose its point of 
view upon us by the open employment 
of an arbitrary plot and a masterful 
manner than to define the quality of one 
that, by a series of imperceptible digres- 
sions, leads us unsuspectingly to the en- 
visagement of far-reaching comprehen- 
sions. Edward M. Forster’s Howard’s 
End (Putnam) is one of these decep- 
tively circumlocutory fictions. It tells 
its story with so little appearance of 
ulterior intention; it does such small 
violence to the concrete facts of life and 
foregoes so wholly the obvious and tra- 
ditional advantages of false emphasis 
and contrived surprises, that in the end 
one recognizes its demonstrated impli- 
cations as to the inter-relationships and 
inter-dependences of the conflicting 
types and opposing ideals of our famil- 
iar world with something of the glow 
that accompanies a revelation and with 
something of the be-puzzled pleasure 
that greets a conjuring trick. The story 
itself deals with the chance-sprung, 
three-cornered relations between the 
daughters of an expatriated German 
scholar; the mentally matter-of-fact, 
sexually overbearing and _ spiritually 
dunder-headed males of the Wilcox 
family; and a socially submerged youth, 
enamored of “culture,” but congenitally 
incapable either of self-enfranchisement 
or of self-forgetfulness. “ Howard’s 
End” is the name of the Wilcox coun- 
try place, the ultimate possession of 
which comes to stand for the symbolic 
guerdon of Fate’s unrecognized award in 
an unrealized struggle. And it is quite 
nicely indicative of the unobtrusive but 
intrinsic interest of the book that, 
though it was published last fall in a 
time of practical literary famine, with 
the scantiest of recognition, yet it is 
now beginning to percolate into promi- 
nence in the midst of what, by compari- 
son, is a season of abounding plenty. 


N the middle 1850’s residents of San 
Francisco were occasionally treated 
to the curious sight of a buckskin-clad 
mountaineer passing through the streets, 
followed, pet-dog fashion, by several 
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huge grizzly bears. The man _ was 
known as Grizzly Adams. He had been 
born in Massachusetts in 1807, had 
started life as a shoemaker, had come 
to California with the Argonauts and 
had turned hermit and hunter, ranging 
the mountains from Mexico to Oregon 
and supplying Eastern shows and menag- 
eries with live wild animals. Later he 
travelled in the Eastern States with Bar- 
num, exhibiting his tame grizzlies, sev- 
eral of which were not merely “ tamed,” 
in the side-show sense, but were ac- 
tually domesticated—the friends, serv- 
ants and companions of their master. 
In 1856 Mr. Theodore H. Hittell, a 
newspaper man of San Francisco, met 
Adams, became interested in him, and, 
with his consent and co-operation, wrote 
and published the story of his life. The 
book appeared just before the outbreak 
of the Civil War, was lost sight of in 
the turmoil of the times and has long 
been one of the most curious and unob- 
tainable records of frontier life. The 
Adventures of James Capen Adams, 
Mountaineer and Grizzly Bear Hunter 
of California (Scribners, $1.50), which 
is an exact reproduction of the original 
edition, offers interesting reading to 
lovers of the open and the chance of a 
deserved but belated recognition 

what, in its class, is an American classic. 
Since Adams was an uneducated man 
and the story of his life is admirably 
written, it seems proper to call atten- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Hittell owns to 
having polished the surface of the nar- 
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The Adventures of James Capen Adams, by 


Theodore H. Hittell. 

Howard’s End, by 
above. 

The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, 
by William Stearns Davis. A restatement of 
historical data that puts living readers in 
touch with a dead civilization. 

The Japanese Letters of Lafcadio Hearn, 
edited by Elizabeth Bisland. Disconnected 
fragments of unconscious literature. The un- 
trammeled outpourings of a trained mind. 

Jean Christophe, by Romain Rolland. The 
first translated installment (about two-fifths 
of the whole work) of a remarkable French 
prose epic. 

Justice, by John Galsworthy. See above. 

Mr. Ingleside, by E. sucas. A charm- 
ing mixture of informal fiction and literary 
dilettantism. 

The Married Life of the Frederick Car- 


See above. 
W. Forster. See 


rative. And as Adams’s adventures are, 
at times, sufficiently remarkable to sug- 
gest to the suspicious that he carried a 
long-bow as well as a rifle, it is only 
just to state that the internal evidence 
of the old hunter’s truthfulness fur- 
nished by his original and accurate, but 
at that time unorthodox, coinmments upon 
the habits and character of the grizzly 
and other animals, amply establishes his 
claim to be regarded as either a humaniy 
fallible teller of the truth or as one of 
the most amazingly subtle liars that 
ever lived. 


N spite of the increasingly significant 
work in fiction that is being done by 
the younger school of English novelists, 
English critics of authority declare that 
it is in the drama that England’s most 
vital literary energy is finding its most 
effective expression. The statement— 
heard at this distance and transmitted 
through the local dramatic atmosphere 
—has a peculiarly -incredible sound. 
But it at least rouses curiosity in 
regard to such sample products of 
the new copartnership between literature 
and the drama as find American pub- 
lication. John Galsworthy’s Justice 
(Scribners, $.60) is the latest of these; 
the stark, literal, unemphasized story of 
a petty crime; of its almost automatic 
punishment by the long established and 
scarcely questioned machinery of the 
criminal law; and of the result. A bit 
of life that differs in no essentials from 
a thousand similar, but disregarded, bits 
of life about us; put into a play that, as 
one might say, never lifts its voice above 
a conversational tone; and yet, by the 
mere fact of its segregation and by the 
unquestionable authenticity of its undis- 
torted simplicity, endowed with an ap- 
palling and inescapable significance. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 
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rols, by Jesse Lynch Williams. <A story of 
New York written from a point of view that 
is never superficial and never more than just 
beneath the surface. 

The New Machiavelli, by H. G. Wells. A 
good story, an interesting intellectual auto- 
biography, and a subtly formulated profession 
of political and sociological faith. 

One Wav Out, by “ William Carleton.” 
How a middle-class New Englander, out of a 
job, “ emigrated to America ” and won out. 

The Phantom of the Opera, by Gaston Le- 
roux. The fictional equivalent of a three- 
ringed circus. 

The Rosary, by Florence L. Barclay. <A 
love story which, in perfect good faith, pre- 
sents the self-centred sentimentalities of 
youth as realizable realities. 

The Winning Fight, by Herbert Kauffman. 
Collected editorials on the practical conduct 
of life dynamically worded. 
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“1 WISH I WERE AN AUTO.” 


Our “ Unmanly Paragraph” 


| haere to a recent article in Lire, the Catholic 
News tells its readers, among other things, that 


Some of our Protestant contemporaries, accepting these state- 
ments as true, have been making remarks on the inhumanity 
of convent rules. The fact of the matter is that the nun 
spoken of in the newspaper stories saw and spoke with her 
father every two weeks for the last twenty-five years. Our 
purpose in referring to this incident is to ‘show that $f it is 
so easy to manufacture in this country a story to the detri- 
ment of the Church, what are we to expect of slanderers who 
locate their anti-Catholic fictions in faraway places? 

This disposes of the absurd newspaper fak. at LIFE so 
greedily accepted as the truth. The tone of tha: paper’s com- 
ment indicates that it was more concerned in assailing the 

Catholic Church than in acting in accordance with the Amer- 
ican spirit of fair play. The nun mentioned in the silly news- 
paper yarn is a Sister of the Good Shepherd. Her community 
labors especially to reform wayward girls, Neither she nor 
any other nun is held as a life prisoner. She is free to go 
into the world any time she feels that it is not her vocation 
to continue as a religious. No oppressive measures are used 
by her superiors, as Lire insinuates, and her relatives and 
friends may visit her as frequently as they desire. It would 
do the editor of Lire who wrote the unmanly paragraph good 
to go over to Brooklyn and call at the Convent of the Good 
Shepherd. Then he could see with his own eyes how happy 
the nuns are in doing their noble work and how free they 
are from the prison bars that his distorted imagination has 
manufactured. When he left the convent he would be a new 
man, for the visit would have shown to him how unfair he 
had been when he wrote that vulgar comment on the noble 
women to whose self-sacrificing zeal real men of every creed 
and of no creed delight to pay tribute. 


Very likely. But if the editor of Lire were restricted by 
any organization, Catholic or other, to seeing his daughter 
but once a fortnight, he would still be tempted to “ vulgar 
comment.” 


Crumpled Them 


E observe that the man’s fingers are all twisted and 
bent into the most uncouth shapes. 
“Poor fellow!” we say to our friend. 
a victim of rheumatism.” 
“No,” our friend explains. “He is deaf and dumb, and 
has been trying to talk Scotch dialect on his fingers.” 


“Evidently he is 


Lorimer’s Story of His Life 


ENATOR LORIMER’S speech expounding to the Senate 
why he ought not té be turned out makes reading of a 

quality that suggests that its author’s true vocation is to be 
an autobiographer. If Lorimer and Fingy Conners would 
write themselves up, truthfully and characteristically, they 
might make a literary success that would make their political 
careers seem comparatively unimportant. And if they so 
confessed, they could probably arrange beforehand for im- 
munity. It would be to the public advantage that they should 
secure it. 

Abe Reuf should write himself up too, and leisure should 
be given him to do it in jail. He, too, 
is a man of talent. Probably his story 
wouldn’t be true, but it could be pub- 
lished with footnotes by Burns, Heney, 
Spreckles and others so as to have real 
biographical value. 
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Ostrich: How’s THIS? 
“vou LOOK SORT OF STRAINED; CAN’T YOU TAKE A REAL 


NATURAL POSE?” 
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His Cong 


RESTAURANT PROPRIETOR: So you were 
in your last place for three years. Why 
did you leave? 

New Cuer: I was pardoned. 

—Catholic News. 


Caution 
“TIT have a remarkable history,” began 
the lady who looked like a_ possible 
client. 
“To tell or sell?” inquired the law- 
yer cautiously.—Washington Herald. 


A Sure Thing 


CusToMerR: Are you sure you'll have 
my taxi at the house on time? 

GaRAGE Owner: Certainly. Don’t you 
know there’s nothing surer than death 
and taxis?—Women’s Home Companion. 





The Aviator: 


ON SAFE 


NOW FOR THAT CHAPTER 


“Well, I’m convinced that it’s an ill 
wind that blows good to nobody.” 

“What has caused you to arrive at 
your present opinion?” 

“You know the Billingers? ” 

“You mean Horace Billinger, who re- 
cently got so badly squeezed in the stock 
market? ” 

“Yes. You see, we lived next door 
to the Billingers for a number of years. 
Since they have lost their money and 
been compelled to give up their automo- 
biles and discharge most of their serv- 
ants and in other ways get along on as 
little as possible, my wife has found that 
we can live on much less than it for- 
merly cost us.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


A Wise One 


“Do you think I am really your af- 
finity?””’ asked Solomon’s 98sth wife, co- 
quettishly. 

“My dear,” said the Wisest 
“you are one in a thousand.” 

He got with it, too—Toledo 
Blade. 


Guy, 
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New Table Linens 


We are continually adding to our Table Linen assortment the 
» choicest designs from the best European manufacturers. 
The design which we illustrate, and for which we quote prices below, 
Sis one of the newest in our collection, which comprises over 400 
§ different designs. 





The qualities range from the most moderate priced up to the finest 
' goods made and in all sizes, including those for very wide and long 
} Banquet Tables. 
; GEORGIAN SCROLL (Illustrated above) 


Cloths, 24x24 yards 


Napkins, 22 inches. «.-+.-- doz., $4. 
si Cloths, 244x256 yards 


| Napkins, 26 inches 





6 
seach, 4. Cloths, 2}4x3 yards, .... 
a Cloths, 244x334 yards 

6. Cloths, 234x4 yards.. 
7 Cloths, 24x24 yards.. 
Cloths, 2x4 yards Cloths, 2}4x3 yards, 
The above is one of six of our latest designs in Table Linens. 

give us pleasure to mail, on request, illustrations of the entire number, 


Sth Avenue & 34th Street A 
| James McCutcheon & Co., sadly Roe on tatinn 








Brentano’s, 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris, 
148 Rue du 





Absolutely The Latest 
typewriter improvement is the new 

ey-Set Tabulator of the Model 11 
Visible’ 


Remington 


It sets the tabulator stops instantly 
for any kind of billing, form or tabular 
work. _ This is absolutely the latest and 
greatést of all recent labor-saving im- 
provements in the billing typewriter. 


Here is the ay which 
sets every tabulator’stop. 


Absolutely satisfactory ser- 
vice is guaranteed to every 
purchaser of the Remington. 


Remington 
Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New York and Bverywhere 






























































“One of the THREE BEST cars built.” 


Vi PEREVER fashionable people gather, there 
you will find the Columbia car. Its use is a 
mark of distinction—a proof of one’s appreciation of 
the niceties, the refinements, the comforts of life. 


The Columbia Motor Car Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Member A. L. A. M. 





































































































































































































George W. Barratt 
ARIOUS recipes have been pro- 
mulgated for becoming an artist, 
says at thirty or thereabouts. Mr. Bar- 
ratt has tried being born in Salt Lake 
City, not only with very satisfactory 
results to himself but to the readers of 
Lire. We have for some years been 
on cordial terms with Mr. Barratt, and 
can recommend his receipt to all those 
in doubt. 

We asked him all about this the 
other day when we climbed up to his 
New York studio, and if there were 
any other influences that he could rec- 
ommend. He said—but we must let 
him tell the story in his own words. 

“T think if one wishes to become a 
humorous artist 

“And you are not that reprehensi- 
ble thing?” we ventured. 

“Not natively so. If I had to do it 
over again I think I should have been 
born somewhat nearer Arthur Young 


” 





and Arthur Crawford instead of wait- “When was 
You know we are looking for stern, drawing appeared in the Woman's 


This is a regular auto- 


ing until later.” 


“You mean those other LiFe men prosaic facts. 


who id biography, and 
“Well, to be precise, after I was 
born I went to school, and when in 





“Yes. I was all right until they 
led me astray. I came on to New 














began to show tendencies which——” 


“Finally led you into the presence 
of Young and Crawford.” 

“Yes. I drew covers for our local 
high school paper. Then I came on 
to New York and entered the Chase 
School, studying there for two years 
under Henri, Penfield and Louis 
Mora. After that I felt that I knew 
enough to enter the advertising field, 
so I answered an advertisement and 
secured a position with an advertising 
agency.” 

“And you were there——’ 

“For nearly two days. The man- 
ager took me aside and told me confi- 
dentially that I was too good for the 
business.” 

“How discouraging!” 

“Wasn't it? Then I met Young 
and Crawford. I lodged in the same 
building with them, and from an in- 
tense longing to draw nothing but 
murders and suicides I began to de- 
Mr. Barratt? velop a sense of humor. My first 


Home Companion. They encouraged 
me by putting it next to a Sapolio ad.” 
“And since then?” 


“T have been drawing regularly for 


York 4 the senior year of the high school I Lire.” 





War and Alcohol 


“ LCOHOL is ten thousand times as destructive as war,” 
declared Captain Richmond Pearson Hobson in a re- 
cent speech. 

Not only is this statement decidedly misleading, but it is 
egregiously unfair to war. Why lug war into the question at 
all, much less in this invidious fashion? Even suppose alco- 
hol has many scalps to its credit. What does that prove? It 
merely proves that alcohol has had a chance to exhibit its 
prowess. In no sense does it prove that war couldn’t accom- 
plish fully as much if it had the opportunity, if it were en- 
couraged to locate permanently at the prominent corners of 
our municipalities. 

No. Captain Hobson, well-intentioned enough, no doubt, 
has been somehow misled into doing war a gross injustice. 
Other things being equal, alcohol couldn’t hold a candle to 
war as a destructive agent. It is by such overzealous and 
extravagant statements that advocates of a cause often injure 
it in trying to further it. 


Chauffeurs Who Run Over Squirrels 


iy seems that automobiles run over the squirrels in Central 

Park. It amuses the chauffeurs to run them down. Up 
to a year ago, the Park guardians say, there were six or seven 
thousand of them in the Park, but within a year they have 
been killed by the hundred—run down by the unconscionable 
chauffeurs—to avoid swear words—who think it’s funny. 
Now there are about a thousand left. 

The coachman used to turn out for the squirrels in the 
roadway. Not so the chauffeurs. Squirrels are part of their 
game. The coachmen used to keep out of the line of coaches 
when there was a coaching parade. Not so the chauffeurs. 
They cut in and spoil the show—which was a pretty public 
show. It is doubtful if the coaches ever parade again. 

One of the duties of the day is to civilize the chauffeur. 
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He is new, brand new, and has not yet learned the proper 
manners of his trade. At his worst he is a criminal, at his 
ordinary he is a barbarian quite ready to put life in peril, 
to befoul the air and to kill any animal that it looks safe to 
run over. The authorities are after him about his smoke 
nuisance, and they can break him, if they try, of this joke 
of running over squirrels. The squirrels have got used to 
kindness, and have not learned, as the rest of us have, to run 
when an automobile is coming, but if it comes to an issue 
whether there shall be no squirrels in Central Park or no 
chauffeurs, the squirrels are going to get some votes, and the 
chauffeurs will do well to consider it. 
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Performance is the Only Measure 
of a Motor Car 


Spe prsens is just one thing which we 
all need to know about any motor 
car to be judges of its real value—we 
need to know its record of perform- 
ance in the hands of owners. Not 
only its record for sturdiness and re- 
liability, but for economy in fuel and 
oil consumption as well as mainten- 
ance expenses. From the crowd of 
meritorious cars, to which have been 
applied the various tests of price— 
quality—or luxurious and extravagent 
equipment—from this mass of reliable 
motors comes one car which seeks to 
be known by its efficiency and econo- 


my in operation. This car—the White 
—is gasoline-driven and has all the 
refinements of manufacture which 
modern engineering sciences can sup- 
ply. The cylinder casting is en bloc— 
the motor is the long stroke type—the 
transmission is selective with four for- 
ward speeds. In fact, nothing has been 
neglected, nothing omitted which 
could make a car better. It is built to 
endure. Larger and more cumber- 
some cars have been built, more pow- 
erful and consequently wasteful cars 
are built—but no factory, either at 
home or abroad, builds better. 


Why White Gasoline Cars Are Economical 


HE White cars are economical 

because they are well built—proper 
steel alloys being used in the con- 
struction throughout. They are eco- 
nomical because they have four 
moderate sized cylinders—because 
they have the long-stroke engines 
which permit these moderate sized 
cylinders to develop more than 30 
horse-power—because they have four 
forward speeds, allowing the driver to 
select a gear suited to the road condi- 


tion—because being of moderate size 
and weight, White cars are easy on 
tires, the largest single item in up- 
keep expense. 


B* every test of performance, the 
White car is the one that satisfies 
the greatest number of requirements 
—it does everything that may be done 
with any car—goes anywhere any car 
may go, but at a lower cost, and that 
is its demand upon your attention. 


May we send you our new catalogue and testimonials of owners? 





852 East 79th Street, CLEVELAND 
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‘Banishes 


\Night Fear 


) Says Detective Wm. J. Bums 
F «CRE 


Many great gun men have made similar comments on the new Savage 
| Automatic including such as Col, W. F. Cody, ‘Buffalo Bill,’? Dr. Carver, 
| W. A. Pinkerton, Walter Duncan, Major Sylvester; and Bat Masterson has 
| even written a book about it, entitled ‘* The Tenderfoot’s Turn.”’ 
If you Want to do the best thing you ever did for your home, you'll geta 
§ Savage Automatic before tonight. 


Savage Arms Co., 883 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. 


THE NEW SAVAGE AUTOMATIC 


CENTLY I obtained one of your Savage Automatic 
Pistols and thoroughly tested it yesterday at Police Head- 
) quarters ‘Target Practice, in the presence of a number of gentlemen 
| among whom were police officials of the City of Chicago, and was surprised, 
} as were those present, with the ease and accuracy with which it could be fired. 
*¢ In my opinion the Savage Automatic Pistol is the greatest weapon ever 
) invented for the protection of the home, because a woman can shoot it as 
expertly as a crack shot. It banishes night fear.”” 


Sent free. 

















etc. 





Bankers’ Assn.,—over 
Li 11,000 banks. 





SIDE TRIP 


THROUGH PICTURESQUE 


HOLLAND 


The Wonderland of Euro 
VERY SMALL EXPENSE 


FROM LONDON Start Any Time 3 days 


. a 
FROM BERLIN {From Anywhere) 7 9278 
QUEENBORO-FLUSHING ROUTE 
From London to the Continent 
Quickest and Most Convenient Route to Northern and Cen. 
tral Europe, Smoothest Sea Trip. New Palace Steamers, 
Largest and Fastest Crossing the Channel. 
Write for booklets and itineraries showing every detail of deligh ful tours, 
C. BAKKER, General American Agent, Netherland State Kailways— 
Flushing Royal Mail Route, Dept. D, f 













55 Broadway, New York 











WM. J. BURNS 


was famous in the San 
Francisco graft inves- 
tigation, noted Monroe 
counterfeiting 


National Detecti ve 
Agency protects Am. 
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Modern Devotion 


“She’s a very devoted mother.” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes. After her baby was born she 
actually dropped her membership in 
three card clubs.”—Detroit Free Press. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
** Its purity has made it famous” 
































Nurses Outfitting 
Association 


54 W. 390thSt., 
New York 


Ifome Bureau House 
Near Fii.h Avenue 


CORRECT 




























For Maids 
For House 
and Street 


Imported 
Novelties 
Uniforms 

Aprons Collars 

Cuffs Caps Etc. 
Send for 


Catalog O. 














OU R_ OOLISH 
CONTEMPORARIES 


GC, 


The Better Way 


“T never throw away old junk, for 
that would make me feel wasteful.” 

“What do you do with it?” 

“T give it away and feel charitable.” 
—Washington Herald. 











® MISS CUE @e— 
The Charming Billiard Girl—in six pretty poses 
illustrating difficult shots at billiards and oat. No 
Charge for Booklet showing these pictures in min- 





ture. 

Beautiful photogravures of the same subjects— 
7x 12—30c each, $1.50 for set of six. Your 

money back on any oneor all of them if you ask for it. 
WILLIAM A. SPINKS & COMPANY 

358 W. Erie Street, Chicago 


Manufacturers of Spinks’ Self Sticker Cue Ti 4 
ctu § f ps and of Spinks’ 
Billiard Chalk---for 16 years the chalk of cue experts, 


To be had of all Dealers 


= S08 O@seee-— 














Expert Reporter 

W. R. Holt, the “ galloping reporter” 
from London, described neatly, at the 
New York Press Club, the essentials of 
good reporting. ’ 

“A good reporter,” he said, “ should 
be able to handle a man as an astrono- 
mer handles a_ telescope—that is, he 
should he able to draw him out, see 
through him, and shut him up.”—Los 


Angeles Times. 


Caroni Bitters—Unequalled for flavoring sliced Fruits, Ices 
and Jeliies. Sample on receipt of 25 cents. ; 
Oct. C. Blache & Co., 78 Broad St., N. Y., Gen’l Distrs. 


Mucarins: Oh, I’m tired of life; have 
you a pistol you can lend me? 

Buccins: No, but I can let you have 
a chafing dish.—Philadelphia Record. 






























W.P.WiLLIS & C2 






New Yorw 


IMPORTERS 




















See a) HERE can be no 
Cd question but that 
Zithe skill inherit- 

ud cd From their an- 
cestors by the present day 
weavers of Great Britain 
gives to their product a val 
ue not to be overestimated. 











‘To be had only of Custom Tailors — 
Never in Ready Made Clothing. 














Fora Keen Appetite 


Nothing more delicious before or duringa meal. Increases 
the pleasure of the table and aids digestion. Look for name 
UNDERBERG. The best of all Bitters because it refreshes 
instantly and the benefit lasts. 

Over 7,000,000 bottles have been imported to the United States 
At all hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. 
ask for UNDERBERG. Booklet Free, 

Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany, since 1846. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, Sole Agents, 204 William St., N. Y. 
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is highest grade—not only 
fits the leg, but will wear 
well in every part—the 
clasp Stays se- 


place until 


released, 
See that 
BOSTON 
GARTER 
is stamped 
on the clasp. 








| : Boston 


Sold in Shops the 
World Over and 
Worn by Well 
Dressed Men. 





fample Pair, Cotton, 25c., Silk, 50c. 
Mailed on receipt of Price. 
GEORGE FROST Co. one MAKERS 
attends 




























Two Men of Ability 


A man left his umbrella in the stand 
in a hotel recently, with a card bearing 
the following inscription attached to it: 
“This umbrella belongs to a man who 
can ceal a blow of 250 pounds weight. 
I shall be back in ten minutes.” On re- 
turning to seek his property he found 
in its place a card thus inscribed: “‘ This 
card was left here by a man who can 
run twelve miles an hour. I shall not 


Le back.”—Argonaut. 
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Cigarettes 
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ing of home portraits. 


developing and printing. 


manner just how to proceed. 
made. 


gladly send you a copy on request, 
dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 





KODAK NEGATIVE, ORDINARY WINDOW LIGHTING 


The Simple, Kodak Way 


There’s no more delightful side to photography than the mak- 
It’s all very easy with a Kodak ; no dark 
room for any part of the work, not even when you do your own 


To make every step perfectly clear we have issued a little book 
—‘*‘At Home with the Kodak’’—that tells in a non-technical 
It is profusely illustrated with pictures, 
which not only show the Kodak results, but show how they were 


Whether you are already a Kodak owner or not, we will 



























or it may be had from your 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 








What He Wanted 


said the agent, call- 
ing Billups’s attention to a handsome 
limousine in the corner, “is a dandy. 
It runs so smoothly you wouldn’t know 
you were in it. Rides just like a rock- 
ing-chair.” 


“ Now this car,” 


“ What do you think I am, an escaped 
inmate of an old lady’s home?” de- 
manded Billups. “I want a car that 
I’ll know I’m in when I’m in it, and 
when I go out looking for a rocking- 
chair I’ll go to a furniture store and not 
to a garage.”—Harper’s Weekly. 











ABBOTTS B 


















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing arematic with all 
Wine, spiritand soda beverages. Appetising, health 
ful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. At 
Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 25¢ im 
stamps. C. W. ABBOTT & ©O0., Baltimore, Md. 
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Rhymed Reviews 


Jim Hands 


(By Richard Washburn Child. 


You know the crude New Hampshire 
town 
Begirt with woods and bowldered 
fallows, 
Its flashing river plunging down 
From faint blue hills through rocky 
shallows. 


The bridge, the dam, the muddy 
street, 
The “Opry House,” the whitewash- 
ed steeple, 
The clustered dwellings prim and 
neat, 
The bare hotel, the quiet people? 


You know the long, red, droning hive 
Where belting creaks and tumult 
rages, 
That keeps the little burg alive 
By making shoes and _ paying 
wages? 


Jim Hands, the foreman, knows them 
well— 
His neighbors’ worries, hopes and 
chances, 
Of which he undertakes to tell 
A lot of interlinked romances. 


The Boss, who owned the shop, 
though one 
Of nature’s gems of purest water, 


The Macmillan Company.) 


Could hardly bear that Bob, his son, 
Should marry Jim-the-foreman’s 
daughter. 


And Katherine, with prideful will, 
In turn declared without a quaver 
She wouldn’t marry Bob until 
His Dad should beg it as a favor. 


Which wasn’t fair to Bob, I claim; 
Nor was it fair that Bob, in pity, 

Should bear another fellow’s shame 
And never tell the facts to Kitty. 


But, like to lawyers, novelists 
Make hay of folly, sin and wran- 
gling ; 
The story-teller’s art consists 
In weaving knots for disentangling. 


So here there had to be a strike, 
There had to be some heavy sled- 
ding 
For Katherine, Boss and Bob alike 
And then there had to be a wedding. 





Yet those whose eyes have wept 
enough 
O’er husbands’ woes and_ wives’ 
confessions, 
Will like this kindly, homespun stuff 
With Mr. Hands’s quaint digres- 
sions. 
Arthur Guiterman. 


The Higher Fiction 


All things must some time have an 
end. lt would appear that the lower 
fiction has reached at last this unhappy 
state. 

By lower fiction we mean the de- 
scriptive or materialistic. To cite an 
example, it has for some time been 
quite apparent that there is no method 
left of describing a heroine. Every 
term has long since been exhausted. 
Her mantling cheek, her limpid eyes, 
her vivacious manner—these expres- 
sions are but a few among the many 
that have been used over and over 
again by novelists to convey some idea 
to the reader of the heroine. 


And what is true of the characters 
is also true of localities. In these mod- 
ern days, when the automobile, if 
not the railroad, has penetrated to 
the remotest recesses of human habita- 
tion, it is not safe to make a descrip- 
tion; one must at least be accurate, 
and if accurate, then one is monoto- 
nous, for everybody has been there. 

We have then what we are pleased 
to term the Higher Fiction, which 
carefully avoids any simple statement 
of facts, and descriptions of places or 
people, and deals instead in mental 
situations. 

The characters in this writing take 
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on the form of algebraic equations. 
Every possible clue to their physical 
exteriors is carefully omitted by the 
enterprising novelist. They become 
either “he” and “she” or some other 
set of names, determined by a formula 
which the author invents in order that 
his characters may not be named ex- 
actly like anyone in real life, but near 
enough to give an air of verisimili- 
tude. One author, for example, goes 
through the directory and, selecting 
some name, changes a consonant in it, 
or possibly a vowel. Thus Jones may 
become first “ Joles,” or, say, “ Joless.” 

Here are a few sentences taken at 
random from the “lower” fiction— 
namely, A Tale of Two Cities, by 
one Dickens—descriptive of a certain 
gentleman who, in the second chapter, 
entered the coffee room at Dover: 

“Very orderly and methodical he 
looked, with a hand on each knee and 
a loud watch ticking a sonorous ser- 
mon under his flapped waistcoat, as 
though it pitted its gravity and lon- 
gevity against the levity and evanes- 
cence of the brisk fire. He had a good 
leg and was a little vain of it, for 
his brown stockings fitted sleek and 
close and were of fine texture; his 
shoes and buckles, too, though plain, 
were trim. He wore an odd little 
sleek crisp flaxen wig, setting very 
close,” ete. 

This sort of thing is obviously obso- 
lete. What we really crave for in 
these enlightened days is a subtler 
form of fictional thought, as, for ex- 
ample, this sentence, which we take 
from Mr. Henry James’s latest work 
of art, The Finer Grain. 

“He didn’t want to be asked, no; 
and his not being asked guarded his 
not—yes—positively lying; since what 
most of all now filled his spirit was 
that he shouldn’t himself positively 
have to speak. His not doing so would 
be his keeping something all to him- 
self—as Jane would have liked, for 
the six-and-a-half minutes of her 
strained, her poor fatuous chance, to 
keep her passage with Puddick; or to 
do this, in any case, till he could feel 
her resist what would certainly soon 
preponderantly make for her wish to 
see him stare at her producible plum.” 

7. 2. m. 













































LIFE: 


PALMER SINGER 


(Built in New York City) 
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Correct Spring and Summer 
Liveries for the house, Strongest Built Car in the World 
stable or garage 


at reasonable prices. JUSTIF ICATION 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Past performances of the Palmer-Singer 


JUSTIFY our claim that it is “The Strongest 
Built Car in the World,” and this claim is 
endorsed by us with a most binding and 
practically unlimited “Guarantee of Service.” 

Every single detail of the Palmer-Singer 
is perfectly arranged according to the very 
best accepted mechanical principle of modern 
high-class automobile construction. Its body 
and equipment throughout is in strict keeping 
with its mechanical excellence. Its price will 
be an agreeable surprise to you. 

Our “Guarantee of Service” is an insepar- 
able part of the sale of every one of our cars. 

Our catalogue is both interesting and instructive 


— it will be to your best interests to at least read it 
carefully before purchasing any car. 


BROADWAY, Cor. TWENTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK 





















































PALMER & SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Long Island City, N. Y. 











1620-22-24 Broadway, New York 1321 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Ed. M. Fowler & Co., 533 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 









































She: 1 DON’T SEE HOW YOU MEN EVER FASTENED YOUR COL- 
LARS SO PATIENTLY. 
“QUIT YOUR KIDDING.” 











LIFE’S WORLD FAMOUS COMMITTEE, DECIDING BOOBY PRIZE IN 
GREATEST AUTO RACE OF MODERN TIMES 


Decision Reached 


After many painful sessions and 
much labor, LIFe’s committee has suc- 
ceeded in selecting a suitable Booby 
Prize for Lirr’s Great Auto Race, now 
drawing to a close. 


At one time it seemed impossible 
that the committee should arrive at a 
unanimous choice. 


It was due more to the firmness of 
King Alfonso than anything else that 
a happy verdict was at last rendered. 


The great difficulty lay between Joe 
Cannon and Caruso, who were diamet- 
rically opposed at every proposal. 

Dr. Parkhurst did his best to bring 
about peace between these two insur- 
gents, and King George also rendered 
good service. But to King Alfonso’s 
superb control over everybody is due 
the decision. 

The beautiful bronze statue by 
Gaudez is the result. It will be pre- 
sented to the contestant in Lire’s Auto 
Race having the least number of adver- 
tising lines between October 1, 1910, 
and April 1, 1911. In case of a tie be- 
tween one or more contestants the 
prize will be awarded by lot in charge 
of judges selected by the contestants. 


There is also a prize for the winner 


of the race—a solid gold cup. But, 
good gracious! How this is overshad- 
owed by the Booby Prize! 


DIAN A—This statue, by the celebrated French artist 
A. Gautez, will be presented to the winner of the Booby 
Prize, in Lirr’s Great Auto Race, now on. It is of brenze, 
44 inches high, 18 inches wide and 12 inches at base. 


HOW THE CONTESTANTS 


Columbia 


STAND TO DATE 


Baker Electric 


Hupp- Yeats 


Maxwell-Briscoe 


Hupmobile 
Oldsmobile 


Cunningham 


ETE 


McFarlan 
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Stoddard Dayton 
Rauch & Lang Electric 


Reo.. 


Stevens-Duryea.. 


Broc Electric 


Palmer & Singer................ 


Speedwell 


Thomas Flyer 
Waverley Electric 
Kelly Motor Truck 


Atlas Motor 


2,940 lines 
2,520 lines 
2,520 lines 
2,520 lines 
2,100 lines 
2,100 lines 
1,680 lines 
1,680 lines 
1,488 lines 
1,470 lines 
1,288 lines 
1,278 lines 
1,260 lines 
. 1,260 lines 
1,260 lines 
. 1,260 lines 
1,260 lines 
1,260 lines 
1,120 lines 


... 1,092 lines 
. .1,092 lines 


1,050 lines 
. 1,050 lines 
1,050 lines 
896 lines 
868 lines 
868 lines 
868 lines 
840 lines 
672 lines 
658 lines 
560 lines 
448 lines 
420 lines 
420 lines 
420 lines 
336 lines 
336 lines 
315 lines 
224 lines 
210 lines 
210 lines 


67,176 lines 





























THE LATEST STAND IN THE MARCH OF PROGRESS 


French Boneless Sardines 
IN SANITARY TINS 








Etablissements Lorientais 
Lorient, France 


If your Grocer cannot supply them 
please send his address to 
Meyer & Lange, New York, Sole Agents 
































A Lesson from Japan 
Dear LIFE: 

What do you think of Dr. Osler’s 
last freak in trying to prove his old 
claim that a man is no good after 
sixty, by stating now that he believes 
in vaccination and bringing up the old 
Eighteenth Century statistics, the story 
of times when people were dying like 
sheep with the foot-rot from all sorts 
of plagues, because the gutters and 
even the streets and back alleys were 
flowing with filth and when the people 
lived in unventilated rooms? Why 


should anyone depend upon ancient 







The finest cocktail in 
the world—less the 
trouble of preparing it. 


Accept no substitute. 


Martini(gin base) and Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) are the 
most popular. At 
all good dealers. 


G. F. 'HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 


HARTFORD NEW YORK LONDON 
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R M Owen & Co Lansing Mich © 


The car that went from 
New York toSan Francisco 
in 10 days 15 hours 13 
| minutes, without a wrench 
‘| touched to its engine:will 
do all that you want of a 
-. | motor-car. 
* | Comfort? Prove it your- 
Be Get the nearest Reo 
dealer to take you out. 


Reo Touring Car or Roadster, $1250 
Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield extra 


Reo Two-passenger Roadster, $1050 
Top and Mezger Automatic Windshield extra 


Reo Fore Door Touring Car, $1350 
Mezger Automatic Windshield included 


Reo Limousine. . .. 


Send for catalogue and “ Coast to Coast in Ten Days”. 


Canadian Factory St Catharines Ontario 


eneral Sales 
Agent for 






































$2000 


Reo Motor Car Co 
























































history when we have the modern his- 
tory of Japan’s experience with vacci- 
nation and smallpox? From 1889 to 
1908, inclusive, Japan enforced her 
compulsory vaccination and revaccina- 
tion laws to the limit. Now we have 
direct from the Bureau of Vital Sta- 
tistics at Tokio, the story of each and 
(Continued on page 597) 





Houbigant - Paris susan. 


Quality Only. Only. 


In Every Store 
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(“In a pinch, 
use Allen’s 





Foot-Ease.’’ ALLEN S. OLMSTED, 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE EASE 















Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, the antiseptic powder) § 
for the feet. It relieves painful, swollen, 
smarting tender, nervous feet, and instantly/ 
takes the sting out of corns and bunions., It’ 8) 
the greatest comfort discovery of}. 
the age. Allen’s Foot-Ease makes tight} 
or new shoes feel easy. It is a certain remedy 
for ingrowing nails, sweating, callous, and) 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 testi-!§ 
monials. TRY IT TO- DAY. Sold every-| 

where, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. , 


TRIAL PACKAGE) 


F R E sent by mail. 
MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POWDERS, 
the best medicine for Feverish, Sickly Chil- 
dren. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

Trial package FREE. Address, f 
LeRoy, N. Y.| 
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50 HP ROADSTER$ 2500 
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flere is a Car that no man 
has ever worn out — 


Literature upon request 
THE SPEEDWELL MOTOR. CAR CO. 


370 ESSEX AVE DAYTON, O. 
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PLUPY 


THE REAL BOY 


BY 


JUDGE HENRY A. SHUTE 


Author of **The Real Diary of a Rea! Boy.”’ 
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‘‘ Nellie went out of the shafts like a shot.” 





Best of all, it is healthy. No one can say that its frankness is other than a virtue. 
It fairly glows with youthful vitality. The story is gloriously and familiarly bour- 
geois, yet never vulgar, It behooves the reader, if he has not already done so, to 
make the acquaintance of ‘‘ Plupy”’ and the fellows, and if he is already on speak- 
ing terms with them, to renew the acquaintance in the present volume, which we 
can assure him is but little, if at all, inferior to ‘‘ The Real Diary of a Real Boy”’ 
in its appeal.—Boston Transcript. 


I2mo, 368 pages, 53 full page silhouettes, $1.50 





FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 





RICHARD G. BADGER, Publisher, BOSTON 


























5 Points Worth Remembering 


1 That only the finest Charente wine enters 
° MARTELL’S distilleries. 


2 That it is there distilled with utmost care 
* by MARTELL & CO. themselves. This 


ensures its extraordinary quality. 


That there are tens of thousands of punch- 
* eons developing and maturing in MAR. 


TELL’S stores. 


4 That consequently MARTELL & CO. never 
* have to bottle a Brandy until it is perfectly 
fit and ready for the mark it is to carry. 


5 That to call a Brandy better than MAR- 
* TELL’S is an empty boast—to beat MAR- 
TELL’S for Quality a frank impossibility. 


Remember these 5 points and always ask for 


5 
MARTELL’S 5\::..::: BRANDY 


Sole Agents, G. S. Nicholas & Co., New York 
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“0, LOOK, JOHN! HERE’S A WHISTLER.” 
John: pO YOU THINK THAT HIS MOUTH IS PUCKERED 
ENOUGH? 
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NUE MEAD 


Trenton, N 
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MELLOW 
AS 


i lele) TRICL as 


PURE WHISKY(4 
fo 
FP The best of grain—honest distillation 
and purification—real age. That’s why 
Cascade is rich, pure and wholesome. 
Original bottl'ng tasold gold label. 
GEO. A. DICKEL & CO., Distillers 
Nashville, Tenn. 100 
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every year up till the last year named, 
i998; and if we take the first three 
and the last three years and compare 
them, we find that there were nearly 
four times as many cases and nearly 
six times as many deaths from small- 
pox in the latter period, as follows: 


Purity A 


The idea back of 

Kelle Mead Sweets is, 

Mt candy which is 
bolutely pure and 
holesome may be so 
licately and deliciously 
pvored that it will attract 
) is individuality. 


Helle Mead 


Sweets 


Chocolates and Bon Bons 


ppeal to men and women 
ih discriminating tastes 
0 tecognize high quality 
ddemand it, 


The purity of Belle Mead 
tts adds to their deli- 
uusness, for every flavor is 
“ust nuts, fruit and 
Wwolate. Not a drop 
attiicial coloring 
avoring is used 
cleanest 
My kitchen in 
world,” 


WE MEAD SWEETS 


Trenton, N. J. 
























KING ALFONSO 


As He Appeared Recently When Leaving His Palace, The Alcazar, 
Sevilla, Wearing His New Hat, The ‘‘Sevilla,’’ Designed 
Especially for His Majesty After His 
Own Original Ideas. 


The best-dressed man in Europe—is the reputation held by King Alfonso. When 
E. M. Knox, the Hatter, saw the King (as pictured above) leaving his palace, his 
Sagacity as a practical hatter was instantly struck with his “natty” hat—something 
absolutely new, the first really worth-while hat novelty seen in years. After much 
trouble Mr. Knox secured from the maker a supply of these hats in two different shades 
—one a “ nutrio,” like the one the king wore, the other a “ silver pearl.” 

The “Sevilla” will be the rage this year in both Europe and America for 
Spring and Autumn wear. 


The “ Sevilla” is now shown in all Knox Hat Stores. 





























Number Number Case death 4 aw =—=23 
of cases, of deaths. rate %. } 

First 3 years.. 5,228 1,074 20 

Last 3 years. .19,597 6,374 33 


True enough, a man who at the age 
of sixty believes in vaccination as an 
hygienic measure might better be 
chloroformed than allowed to live on; 
but can we imagine that Dr. Osler is 
really sincere in his statement of be- 
lief ? 

Very truly yours, 
CuarLes E. Pace, M.D. 
(Continued on page 598) 





Leorand=Paris *Ss:siszaic 
For Sale All Dealers. Prices, 
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The Famous Wells of ABILENA 


Nature’s Wonderful 
Gift—is This 
Perfect Laxative 


One of the most remarkable of 
all natural phenomena is the fa- 
mous wells of ABILENA, from 
which flows a perfect laxative 
water. 

Scientists of today, with | 
the accumulated knowledge 
of 4,000 years to guide them, 
have not been able to manu- 
facture a harmless laxative which relieves constipation 
and stimulates the liver as ABILENA water does. | 
ABILENA is the only natural laxative water in| 
America. 

You will never need laxative medicines of any 
kind—pills, tablets, capsules, salts or artificial 
water —if you drink a small portion of ABILENA 
at interva!s when conditions call for a laxative. 


ABILENA 


America’s Natural Cathartic for 
Constipation and Biliousness 


ABILENA comes to vou pure—just as it flows from the wells 
of ABILENA—harmless as the water you drink—clear, spark- 
ling, vitalizing. 

It flushes and cleanses the system thoroughly and in the 
gentlest way possible. Instead of irritating the delicate intestinal 
membranes as drugs are apt to do, it soothes these tissues and 
stimulates the liver. | 

For ABILENA is almost wholly sodium sulphate—the ideal 
laxative base—whereas other similar laxatives are largely mag- 
nesium, a harsh irritant which gives temporary and unpleasant 
results. Ask your physician about ABILENA. | 

ABILENA is a safe, sure, inexpensive laxative, convenient | 
and pleasant to take. A small bottle will convince you that | 
ABILENA, not medicine or artificial wacer, is what you need | 
for constipation or biliousness. For sale by all druggists. Try | 
ABILENA today. (24) | 


THE ABILENA COMPANY, Abilene, Kan. 


** The Natural Method,” an interesting booklet cn Perfect Elimination, 
mailed free on request to Frank M. Gier, M.D., resident. 
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Ircnical ? 
Dear LIFE: 

“What Was Her Crime?” in your 
number of March 2 compels me to 
break into print (or, at least, into 
words), 

Poor Sister Mary! How I pity her, 
shut up for thirty years in that dismal 
the victim of a_ heartless, 
villainous priesthood! 


convent, 
low-browed, 


FOR g MEN AG ARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 
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NEW YORK’S GREAT 
PENNSYLVANIA STATIO 


One of the greatest works of modern times was the construc- 
tion of the concrete-lined steel tubes under the Hudsonand East 
Rivers, the tunneling of Manhattan Island, and the erection of 
the magnificent Pennsylvania Station at Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-second Street, New York, bringing the through trains of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad into the heart of New York City. 

Anillustrated booklet describing this great work, and telling 
whatit means to the New York passenger, has beenissued by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and will be sent postpaid to any 
address by George W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa., on receipt of a two-cent stamp, 
Send for it. 








And she might have lived such a gay 
old life in New York, too; perhaps 
as a show girl with headquarters in 
Lobster Square; or as a saleslady at 
Macy’s, or, maybe (better still) as a 
sweet, patient, stay-at-home wife of 
some good fellow about town. 

And those wicked Catholic priests! 
They never banish themselves to a life 
imprisonment. No, indeed! (Except, 
of course, in the case of one or two 
orders, not numerous enough to men- 
tion.) They, wisely enough, ferret 
out some soft berth on an inviting 
leper island or in a reposeful African 
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HUNTER — 
WHISKEY 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


The 
American Gentleman’s 
Whiskey par excellence 
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YW. LANAHANGS™ "W. LANAHANG 50 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OUTING PEDLISHING COMPaNY.,. NEWTO) 


G. The yearly subscription 
rate of OUTING is now $2.50 
instead of $3.00 as hereto- 
fore. 


G, This change will in no 
way. affect the standard of 
the magazine. OUTING will 
continue to be the one out- 
door magazine that com- 
pletely satisfies. 


@ The April issue tells of 
more ways of finding pleas- 
ure and profit in outdoor life 
than any issue we’ve pub- 
lished. It contains the right 
word at the right time for 
the right sort of people. 
@, With every order for a year’s sub- 
scription at $2.50, a handsome pho- 
togravure by Oliver Kemp will be 
mailed, free of charge, with our com- 
pliments. On news-stands the price 
of Outing is 25 cents. 

OUTING PUBLISHING company) 


315 FIFTH AVENUE NEW VORK CITY 
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jungle among companionable savages. 

By all means jail these un-American 
Romanists—these black-skirted impos- 
tors! And set Sister Mary at liberty 
to scent the real joys of your fragrant 


(Continued on page 599) 











43 Pembroke Place, - 


ENGLISH TOURS — 


By AUTOMOBIL 


PRIVATE CARS. GO WHERE YOU PLEASE. 
Illustrated Booklet Free By Post. 


MOTOR TOURING COMPARY, J 
Liverpool, Englant 


Cables—** Travelling.” 
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MAILLARD’S 
COCOA 


of extracting the 
nutritive ele- 


bean is re- 
sponsible for its 
delicate flavor. 








The method | ! 


H 
ments from the | | 
} | or for drinking. 


j | cious. Readily 





MAILLARD’S 
VANILLA 
CHOCOLATE 
is recognized 
the world over 
as being the 
best for eating 


Pure and deli- 





digested. 





Sample can free on r 
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metropolis ! 


Don’t let her be deceived 


into thinking that the seeming pleas- 
ures of a lifelong devotion to prayer 
or the solitary communion with one’s 
thoughts, or the apparent contentment 
born of a difficult, but successful, self- 
conquest are of the “durable satisfac- 


Union Increases Use | 














CORDIAL FRONSAC 


Made and bottled in France 


The World’s 
Best Cordial 


Nothing could be more 
refreshing and gratifying 
after a good dinner. 


Highest Quality. 


Aids digestion and adds 
to the enjoyment of the 
meal. 


At all Best Clubs 
and Hotels. 


COWIE & CO., Ltd., 
New York 


Soie Agents for the U.S, 





When two groups of telephone 
subscribers are joined together the 
usefulness of each telephone is 
increased. 


Take the simplest case — two 
groups, each with three subscribers. 
As separate groups there are pos- 
sible only six combinations—only 
six lines of communication. Unite 
these same two groups, and instead 
of only six, there will be fifteen 
lines of communication. 


No matter how the groups are 
located or how they are connected 
by exchanges, combination in- 


One Policy 





creases the usefulness of each tele- | 
phone, it multiplies traffic, it} 
expands trade. 

The increase is in accordance! 
with the mathematical rule. If two| 
groups of a thousand each are’ 
united, there will be a million more | 
lines of communication. 


No one subscriber can use all of | 
these increased possibilities, but 
each subscriber uses some of them. | 


Many groups of telephone sub- | 
scribers have been united in the Bell | 
System to increase the usefulness of 
each telephone, and meet the pub-, 


lic demand for universal service. '} 





tions” of life. Turn her loose to ex- 
perience something worth while. 























E MOST TALKED OF FIRM IN LONDON 


Coatse SKIRTS 


Rec E PTION AND 
EVENING DRESSES. 


| MILLINERY. 


t, London. England. | 
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Caron-Paris 


Universal Service fi 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


i 


ft 
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I’m with you, Lire, on that “ Sis- 
ter Mary” paragraph, horse, foot and 
marine. Yours truly, 

F, T. Leany. 
Are We Bigoted ? 
Dear Lire: 

Let me correct a gfoss misrepre- 
sentation of the Brooklyn nun incident 
which you publish in this week’s issue. 

(Concluded on page 601) 





Artistic Perfumer - 
His Latest Novelty, i 

**MIMOSA’’ Extract. ,} 
Sold by the Best Stores. 
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We Have Discovered 3,500 of Them! 


OU did not know the Civil War was photo- 
graphed ? Neither did we—until we dis- 
covered the Photographs shown on this page 
and 3,500 MORE. And with that discovery we 
came upon a great man’s losing struggle, a 


true story stranger than fiction. But, more 
important — there unrolled before us the one 
vivid, real history of the Civil War, for the 
camera recorded exactly what it saw—no more 
and no less. 


AS WAR REALLY IS 


Piety years have come and gone since this nation was convulsed by the greatest conflict between brothers the world has seen, 
and fifty years have passed since Mathew Brady—photographer genius—took his 
cameras and his men, and set out to get the most precious historical documents of our 
history. Under protection of Allan Pinkerton and the United States Government, he 


accompanied the armies and navies into battle, into camp, into hospital, into fort and 
prison, and everywhere his camera clicked —clicked— clicked, producing an undying 


He took thousands of photographs showing every phase of the 
struggle — merry-making in camp, lingering in hospitals, l ying in 


witness of our great war. 


18 Pictures FREE 


Each 9 Times as Large as These Pictures 


$126.00 What the U. S. Gov- 


ernment paid Brady for 
18 pictures like those 
offered you +.~ 4 
What it cost Brady to 
$522.00 wee pt ge ee 
e value pla by 
$750.00 General Garfield, Ben- 
jamin F. Butler and 
General Greely on 18 
= pe pow . 
e cost of mailing is all 
10 cents you send for these 18 


prison, spying on the enemy, hanging the Lincoln conspirators, 
manning the battleships, punishing the deserter, drilling the awk- 
ward squad, the dead on the field of battle, fighting in the trenches; 
all is shown in this ever-shifting panorama of those four momen- 
tous years, 

These photographs make a history that all can read—the 
youngest as well as the oldest, and around them thereis written a 
story of the War like none you ever read before. We have placed 
the whole 3,500 photographs and the story of the Warin ten large 
volumes which you can have at our low before-publication price, 
and pay for in small payments. : 

Mail the coupon and we will tell you how 
you can get the 3,500 pictures in ten big vol- 


To bring before you the wonder of this 
collection, we will send you free prints of 
18 of these photographs in a portfolio, 
ready for framing. With them we will 
send an illustrated booklet telling Brady’s 
strange life story. 

Each day letters come to us from people 
who find themselves, their relatives or 
their friends in the pictures. Send for the 


18 and look for those you know. 
When the startling existence of these negatives is 








pictures. 
Photographs Copyright 1910. Patriot Pub, Co, 


umes at less than one cent a picture. 


generally realized we shall not give away pictures, 
so send the coupon with 10 cents to cover mailing 
cost for your portfolioa cnce, 





Mail this 
coupon 
today 


Life 

3-23-11 

Review 

of Reviews Co, 

18 Astor PI., N.Y. 

Send me, 

free of charge, 

the 18 reproduc 

tions of your new- 

ly discovered Brady 

Civil War photographs, 

ready for framing ami 

contained in a handsome 

portfolio. Also send me the 

story of these photographs and 

tell me-how I can get the whole 

collection for less than one cent 4 

picture. I enclose 10 ceats to 
cover the cost of mailing. 











Convalescing in the Care of the Sani- 
tary Commission, 1863 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO. 
13 Astor Place, New York 
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TECLA PEARLS 


are successfully rivalling their confreres of nature. 
Many a story, more interesting than any related 
in fiction, could we unfold of the copies we have 
achieved of celebrated jewels, so perfect in de- 
tail, color and all the subtle little unevennesses of 
nature, as to deceive not merely the owner of 
the original piece, but also the cleverest of 
experts. 


The color of Professor Tecla’s Pearls is nature’s 
very own, and therein lies the great strength of 
his position. 


NEW YORK PARIS 

398 Fifth Avenue 10 Rue de la Paix 
LONDON NICE 

7 Old Bond Street 16 Avenue Masséna 

No other Branches or Agents 
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(Concluded from page 599) 


There is no rule which prevents a 
Good Shepherd nun from seeing her 
father. Sister Mary, as a matter of 
fact, has seen her father, Mr. Long, 
twice a week for the past twenty-five 
years, and chatted with him, and not 
from behind a screen, either. She did 
not require the permission of Bishop 
McDonald to look upon her parent's 
dead body. The story as the World 
had it and which Lire swallowed is 
all moonshine. Your criticism upon 
the incident is this: “ It would be more 
in accordance with the laws of civil- 
ized countries and with the American 
spirit of fair play if Sister Mary be 
set at liberty, etc.” Would it not be 
more in accordance with the laws of 
civilized countries and with the Ameri- 
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| Favorite Chocolates in 
a novelty box 


Dutch Bitter Sweets 


Milk Chocolate Creams 


White Cherries in Maraschino—Chocolate Dipped 
When buying Johnston’s Chocolates, the greatest difficulty has been in deciding 


just which kind to select. 


The rich Dutch Bitter Sweets vie with the delicate smoothness of Milk Choco- 
late Creams, and the White Maraschino Cherries—Chocolate Dipped—have such an 
individual appeal all their own that it is small wonder candy lovers halted, unde- 
cided, not knowing which box contained the most delicious chocolates. 

But this is now remedied. You can get all three kinds in one package. 


The T-R-I-A-D Box 


is an unusually attractive package in looks and contents. Each of 


the three sliding trays contains a different delight. 


The name Johnston om each piece—utmost quality in each 


piece. 


At all good dealers. 
Chocolates for Every Taste 


eae rreitear 
jwiss Style ocolate Almonds 
White Cherries in 

Innovation Sweets 

Dutch Bitter Sweets 

Swiss Style Milk Chocolate Creams 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 





SAMPLE BOX 


For five two-cent stamps to cover post- 
age and packing, we will mail to your 
address a generous sample of any of 
the Johnston favorites. 











Maraschino—Chocolate Dipped 


MILWAUKEE | 


(18) 

















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(1llustrated) 


by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in a clear, 
wholesome way in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Kiuowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Mlustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions ** and Table of Contents. 











Puritan Pub. Co., 776 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 











can spirit of fair play, if Lire would 
but get the facts before maligning a 
moral institution of such huge propor- 
tions as the Catholic Church? Is Lire 
bigoted ? CaTHOLICUS. 
New York City, March 3, IgI1. 


The Latest Books 


A Man’s Man, by Ian Hay. 
ton, Mifflin Company. $1.20.) 


(Hough- 





Pan’s 
(Harper & Brothers. 
The Way to Peace, by Margaret De- 


Mountain, by Amelie Rives. 


$1.50.) 


(Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 

















CLUB LINEN AND VELOUR PLAYING CARDS 
Hemstitch and “‘rug’’ backs patented. Four colors each; red, 

blue, brown, green. 25c per pack. Gold edge, 35c. Dealers every- 

where or sent id on receipt of price. Send for Ca 

of Bridge Accessories. 

Dept. L.. RADCLIFFE & CO., 144 Pearl St.. New York 
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The M. 8. Borden Co: I 
Reducer for Men and Womens 


Reduces the Waist Line Or any 
OTHER Corpulent Part in an 
Incredibly Short Time. 
A Treatment—NOT a Medicine, 
The discoverer of FATOFF considers herself o 
of Uncle Sam's ‘‘assets’’ 
worth while—FATOFF, a product of real coi 


OU need it NOW if you're corpulent— 
caeNey tenement, to-night, and if you py ‘ 
enough extra business ‘to-morrow to mo: 
the COST, it’s***one on the house."’ ate 

Don't have cold feet—rub them-with, FATOF 
and get new life into 'em! 
Expert treatment at your home by appointment. 
Literature mailed free in plain sealed wrapper. 
FATOFF FOR DOUBLE CHIN (a chin reduch 
wonder), Special size, $1.50. Full size, $2.50, 
Obtainable at Riker’s, Hegemans and leading druggi: 
throughout the country, or from 
Dept.“L,” M.S. BORDEN CO., 69 Warren St., N. 
(For years at 52 East 34th Si | 
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mercial value, at home and for export —and it's hones § 


as a producer of somethi: @ 
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OR nineteen years VOGUE has 
kK presented fashion news of un- 

rivalled freshness and originality 
—vivacious comment on Society, Art, 
Music, Literature and the Drama— 
and a thousand other features which 
have contributed to its 
position as The Gentle- 
woman’s Magazine. 










N the Spring Millinery 
Number you will find 
one hundred Paris hats! 
Fancy it—a hundred 
models fresh from the 
creative fingers of the 
famous designers of the 
Rue de la Paix and the Rue Royale! 









EORGETTE, Reboux, Lewis, Al- 

phonsine, Suzanne Talbot, Marie 

Louise, Poiret and Carlier —names to 
conjure with! 













bonnets 









dress hat. 















Spring Millinery 
Number of 


pe 


N the opposite page appears 
in full colors the Trade- 
mark of VOGUE. 
from a painting by Mr. Frank 
X. Leyendecker, this Trademark 
typifies the spirit that has made 
VOGUE the most distinctive of 
American women’s magazines. 


A becoming model for every type will be é 
found in this lovely collection—the largest YY 
and best VOGUE has ever presented. Y 


On sale March 25. Price 25 cents. WY lf } 


VOGUE, 
445 Fourth Avenue, 


Db? you know whether the large or 
the small hat is to predominate this 
season? Do you know what is the dis- 
tinctively new in line and treatment? 
Do you know whether flowers or feath- 
ers, lace or trimming will be the trim- 
ming par excellence of the 
season? 


YOCuvE is a_ perfect 
answer to all such 
Reproduced —_ questions. 
VERY phase of the 
_ Spring mode in mil- 
linery is discussed in the 
Spring Millinery Num- 
ber. The characteristic touch of each 
celebrated designer is noted. Dozens 
and dozens of exquisite French hats 
posed on a number of pretty mannequins 
tell the whole story of Milady’s Spring 
bonnets for the season of IgITI. 


H ERE are Paul Poiret’s adorable, close- 
‘ fitting little Directoire hats, and 
Jeanne Lanvin’s equally fetching Empire 
Poiret’s original conception of 
the lingerie garden hat—Suzanne Tal- 
bot’s severe little hats of amazing chic— 
Jane’s quaint rendering of the picture 
models—Carlier’s unique conception of 
the motor bonnet—and Lewis’s practical 
toques and stunning broad - brimmed 















Yj 
New York City 


In March VOGUE.published more advertising 
than any other woman’s magazine. 









THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Narwwéell’ 
Model AB 


2-cylinder 16-horse power 


$600 


Including Magneto, Top and 
Gas Lamp Equipment. 


i oe 
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Enjoyment like this will be yours’ 


—if you own a motor car. A motor car gives you 
a part ownership in all the land and roads about you 
—an ownership that you can obtain in no other way, 
even though you possess millions. It will take you 
miles and miles, and does not get tired. It opens up 
to you the whole beautiful countryside—the splendid 
boulevards—the old post roads—the unfrequented but 
extremely interesting back roads—the whole glorious 
out-of-doors. A motor car is a Spring tonic. It takes 
you out into the fresh air—rests you—banishes your 
fatigue—builds up your health. A motor car is an 
investment—it pays large dividends in health and enjoy- 
ment. Why not let your motor car be this Maxwell? 


May we tell you something about this Maxwell ? 
Just say “Mail Books’ on a postal. 








Sale of Maxwells to Date M A X W E L L d B R I iS C O E MAXWELL — 





Sold to Jan 31, 1911 = - 41,273 


NEWCASTLE .. .- 


ah eetes ten. i. Lae WACO STREET PROVIDENCE... RL 
oe i M O T O R C O « TARRYTOWN, N. Y. TARRYTOWN . . N.Y. 


Maxwells in use Mar. 1, 42,665 








Watch the Figures Grow 





KINGSLAND POINT, N. Y. 
Member A. L. A. M. 
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